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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on egy 


Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address : ** Vogue, New ¥ ork.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates, — The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address, -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In oraeringa 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaint s.—Suhscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Voene shouid immediately notety the Head O/- 
fice Readers who are unaole to purchase Vogue at 

»y news-stand or on any ratirvad train or steamboat 

confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter, 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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HAIRDRESSING 
AVY AND CURLY HAIR 


may positively be obtained without curl- 
ing irons by the use of Old English Hair 





Tonic. Send stamp tor booklet. Mrs. K. Mason, 
359 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
For sale in New York City by Caswell, Massey 


& Co., James McCreety & Co, B Altmann & Co 
and Stern Bros.; by Jordan, Marsh & Co,, Boston; 


Marshall, Field & Co,., Chicago, Scruggs, Vander 
voort & Blarne-, St. Louis; Thompson's Pharmacav 
Washington; Alexandrine Co., Saratoga and Narra 


gaasett Pier and Roberts & Co , London and Paris. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





M M g. ve ; N OE L 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
. betw. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


Street, 
$5 W est ope! Sz. 


AVICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, §74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


A ees 5 RANKIN 














successor to CHAPMAN 
Fouiaras and summer gowns 
1g East 31st Street, N. Y. 


C O L L E 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 


28 West 31st Street, New York 
near Fifth Avenue 


RISCOLL & CQO 


DRESSES AND FANCY TAILOR GOWNS 
26 West 33d Street, New York 
and a Pier, R.1 


# A R O iL. ¥ N 


IMPOKTER 
Exclusive French models for spring and sum- 
mer. Late importations of choicest designs in Fancy 
Waists and Neckwear. 60 W. 37th St, New York. 








A C. WEINGARTEN 
¢ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 

37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formeriy with B. Altman & Co., Dress 
makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 2agth St., New York 


WEINGARTEN 
LADIES TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUME: 


M. 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A - a a” we Ee Rk 
. wesigne: of 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 

28 West 35th Street, New York 





C Q U E L "9 : R 
e LADIES’ TAILOR 
Gowns, Sircetand Evening Dress, Eques- 
triennesand Pedestriennes Costumes, 17 West 34th 
Street. Opposite W aldort, 


ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New ‘York. 


RFGeizs LAP ALS 
Elegant novelties just received, including new 
rtbbon work both wide and narrow. 

15 Wes } me Street, New ¥ ork. 








M A R T I N 
GOWNS 


Short Skirts and Shirte a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from g12 up when material is furn 








tshee. «08 East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 
G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldort- Astoria 


U L a & C O. 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTEKS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


GARA CURRAN AND 
A 


H. BECK 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
L.AbDIE: TAILYUR. 


414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B GOWNS, LINGERIE, MATINEES, ETC. 
487 Fifth avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 

14 West 45th Street, New York. Importer 

of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-mace 
Gownsa epoctatey Telephone 0 No. 5178 wma. 











D a a O R E 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutanie 


and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours, 


D A N D Y 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


K E L L E oe Se 
Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists, 


always on hand. Stylish Summer Gowns made, 


$12.00 up, when material is furnished, 179 W. 
wae Street, New York. 
= “ND iB U RD G E R 


Zs 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Fancy Tailor and Linen Gowns 
518 Fifth Avenue, New York, Near 43d Street 
Sov 6.2 2 < 9 


B LADIRS TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS 
11 West 3oth otreet 

M M F. 

l IMPORTER 

Robes and Millinery, 


New York 
7 West 32d Street, New York, near Fifth Avenue. 








E. MORRISON 


TLANTIC = ea S. 9%. 
U. A. MURRAY 
Gowns and W raps 
1116 Atlantic Avenue 


A Uw E£E NW £-D 
Late of A. Guerin and 1. Texier 
Robes and Manteaux Importer and Dress 
maker, 67 West 44th Street, New York and 132 
Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R, I. 


M ries ms mR 


116 West 44th street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


4 M c 
A @ IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 


Young I.auies’ tventug Guwnsa specialty. 
28 West 35th Street 


Rs BESSIE S TEWART 


Charming Paris Novelties in fine Lingerie 

Tea Gowns, Coats, Skirts, Stocks, etc, 
George’s Paris Shirt Waists a specialty. 400 Fifth 
bese New York. 


CULLY 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
M. H: WRIGHT 


M RS. 
LA BELLE HELENS CORSET 


Corsets repaired, laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 West 22nd Street, 
New York 





ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Negligees, Matineesand ilk Skirts 
Trousseax a Specialty 13 West zorhSt,N Y. 


M E Hi zt we § 
CORSETS TO ORDER 
THE LATEST PARISIAN SHAPE 
1696 Broadway, between §3d and 54th Street 


HE NEW 
oF *juDIC” 
new models 


ideally adapted for 
Simpson, 


IM PORTATIONS 
CORSETS display many 
including the ‘* Sylphide, 
Princess and Tailor Gowns 
Crawford & Simpson, Oth Avenue, 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
N EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mai! ordeis 
for personal ai.d household articles of eveiy 


description, References, Miss G Cate, 22 East 

16th Street, New York, 

GHOPPING IN NEW YORK 
SHOPS 


Mrs. Francis H. Throop, 113 S. Elliot Place, 
Brooklyn, N Y , will execute commissions of any 
description. Judgement aud correct taste combined 
with long experience. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 








& CO 
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HATS AND BONwets 
FIELDING 
MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 
H IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINSKY 
4 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
M RS. W. SHERBROOKE 
Importer and designer of Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th Street, New Yorn. 
* Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 
M 310 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, (under 
Auditorium Hotel). The recognized 
High Class Millinery, Furs, French Fewelry, Hair 
Ornaments, largest and finest assoriment in the 
Broadway, New Y« tk, designe: ot the world famed 
* Connelly’’ Turban, Prices correct. Long Dis- 
EK. M E L E N E 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
Between 59th and 6oth Streets 
New York 
HATS AND BONNETS 
17 West 35th Street 


lie 
. 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
POPHAM 
a. ©0602 BE th. FF 
Importer 
AISON NOUVELLE 
** Hoase of Noveities”’ tor everything pertaining to 
West. Chicago Agency for J. H. Connelly, 1155 
tance Phone, Harrison 276 
645 Madison Avenue 
STELLE CLARA SE 
New York City 


K D oO R A N 
e Importer of Millinery, is now located at 447 


Fifth Avenue, where she 1s showing a 
handsome collection of French Hats and Beanete. 


-OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


CORSETS AND ‘TROUSSEAUX 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM. MADB COKSETs 
All the Newest Models 

§2 West 21st Street, New York 


T fT SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 

Agent for the Dermaphile Unshrinkable 
Corset Covers and Underwear 

292 Fifth Avenue New Vort 


G -areee re S O N 
e Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West zoth Street, New York, 








ACES DYED TO MATCH Gowns. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Rea 
laces cleaned and mended, References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street, New York City. 





MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spanglie and 

Lace Work. N. A, Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 55 and 57 W. 26th st., New York. 





W E HARDING & CO 
e Manufacturers of high-class dress pleat 


ings, fiuting, pinkings, button-holes, 40 
W. 23d St., N Y¥. and 124 Park Ave., Baltimore 


ENAISSANCE PATTERNS, 
Duchesse, Flemish and Arabian Braids in 
large variety. Wools of all kinds for summer 


work, K.F, Dana, 40 W. 22d St., New York. 





TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles— or money cheertully refunded, Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLivE RuBART & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 


.)* 


DYS’ SPFCIAL CREAM 


La Dysaline softens and whitens the skin, 


prevents freckles and removes wrinkles 
Price, $0.75, by mail $0.85. V. Darsy, 21 W, joth 
Street, New York. 


A PARFUMEUSE 

15 W. 42d Street, parlors for scaip treatment, 

shampooing, manicusing, pedicuring after the 
most refinea French tashion This in addition to 
their regular importations of finest perfumes, soaps, 
toilet articles. 











HERALDRY 
bE, OF ARMS 
Designed and drawn at lowest rates. Corre 
spondence invited) MORTIMER DELANO vs 
LANNOY, Pursuivant-of-Arms, Southampton, l.. | 
or 104 West 120th Street, New York. 
HAIRDRESSING 
s = @& £8 3:2 © 


Ladies’ Hairdressers (late with A. Simon- 

son). Hair Coloring, French Waving, Scalp 
Treatment, etc, Transformation Wigs and Fine 
Hai Goods aspecialty. 16 West 33d Street, oppost'* 


W aldorf-Astoria 
MB®s LYDIA B. BELLOWS 
MANICURE, CHIROPODY 
HAIR DRE=SING AND FACIAL MASSAGE 
164 Fifth Ave., bet. 21st & 22d Sts 
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PAGE 131 


EcinninG at Lert. -— Loose driving 
B cloak of beige basket cloth lined with 
cream peau de soie. The L’Aiglon 
collar, and circular flat collar, ending in 
tabs on fronts, the deep band edging full 
bell sleeve and narrow band giving the outline 
of plaited yoke, are of cream panne satin, 
hand-embtoidered in pale Persian tones, with 
a touch of black and silver, The edges of 
bands are piped with black satin, with a fine 
black silk cord beyond. Hat of cut folds of 
deep cream cloth trimmed with black velvet rib- 
bon tied in double loop bow at left of front. 
Rosette and rhinestone buckle under left bum. 
Uprer Centre.—Cadet blue moire cloak, 
lined with cream satin. The coat is loosely 
fitted, and is laid in side plaits stitched to a little 
below waist line. Border and collar tailor fin- 
shed. Deep cuffs and tabs trimming fronts of 
Russian lace over tvory satin with black silk cord 
outlining the stitched borders. Pearl buttons 
inlaid with silver. White velvet capote with 
brim of white poppies shading green with black 
velvet foliage. 

Lower Centre.—Long coat of silver. gray 
French broadcloth, lined with pearl-gray satin. 
Over the loosely fitted lining the cloth is laid 
below a shallow stitched circular yoke in box 
plaits, which begin to flare a little below the 
hips. The sleeves are also in box plaits, hav- 
ing a deep turned-back cuff of russet-color point 
Arabe over the pearl-gray satin, of which a 
stitched border shows, The under cape, which 
continues as vest revers, is of the lace over 
satin, and the upper cape is of the satin in inch- 
wide tucks, Cut-steel buttons with chain links 
fasten. Large gray felt hat, with smoke-gray 
ostrich feathers ; black jet roses at back. 

At Ricur.—Pompeiian red camel’s-hair 
cloak, lined with same color peau de soie. The 
fullness is laid in plaits from shoulder, shirred 
at a line of yoke back and front, with a black 
velvet ribbon, which ties loosely at front. The 
graduated ruffles are circular, edged with black 
velvet High collar, faced with Russian lace 
over cream moiré, edged with velvet. Picture 
hat of beige chenille braid, trimmed with black 
ostrich plumes ; jetted gauze rosettes under left 
brim. 
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BEGINNING Upper Lerr. — Mahogany 
brown French broadeloth over same color taf- 
feta. The foundation is circular finished with 
a side-plaited flounce. The cloth is seven-gored 
below a pointed yoke, with a graduated flounce. 
At each gore seam are reversed tucks, and the 
flounce below, which begins at sides of box- 
plaited front gore, is laid in shallow box plaits, 
continuing the line of seam A fold of stitched 
black satin heads, and four inch Point Arabe 
designs, run with mahogany shades of silk and 
a touch of silver and black, trim below. The 
Eton has reverse tucks on seams from shoulder. 
The girdle and revers are of black satin. 
Vestee and L’Aiglon collar of Point Arabe 
wrought with silks and silver. Vest front of 
tucked cream batiste with soft stock. Cream 
white chenille braid hat trimmed with black 
velvet and jetted pompons. 

Lower Lerr Ficure.—Amethyst panne 
cloth, light weight, over same color taffeta. 
The foundation is finished with two side-plaited 
ruffles. The cloth drop-skirt is circular with 
princess girdle yoke of deep amethyst velvet 
edged with cloth closely stitched. The back 
of skirt has a single graduated box plait. The 
shaped graduated flounce is circular headed by a 
stitched edge of cloth, piped on lower side with 
velvet. The boleéro is in all-over tucks, com- 
ing to a point at back seam. The tucked 
fronts are bordered with a scalloped band of vel- 
vet followed by the stitched band of cloth. 
High collar similarly finished. Soft vest front 
of tucked chamois-color crépe de chine, pin- 
tucked with inserted designs of amber Cluny. 
Picture hat of black French beaver with ostrich 
plume and jet buckle, 

Centre.—Cedar green cloth over same color 
taffeta. The fitted foundation is finished with 
a ruche-edged side-plaited flounce. The princess 
skiet is finished at top with three rows of fancy 
black silk braid withja touch of silver ; the 
lower row of braid in design. The boléro has 

(Continued on page vii), 





DIED 


Bowler.—At Aix-Les-Bains, France, Thu., 
22 Aug., May Williamson Bowler, widow of 
George Pendleton Bowler. 

Owen.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Massapequa, L, I., on 
21 Aug., Emile Ketchum, daughter of the 
late Medad Platt and widow of Thomas Jeffer- 
son Owen. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Hart-Church.—The Rev. Edward P. 
Hart and Miss Angelica Church, daughter of 
Mr, Richard Church, will be married on Sat., 
21 Sep., in the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
Belmar, N. J. Bishop William D. Walker, 
Western New York, will officiate. 


WEDDINGS 


Flagler-Kenan.—Mr. Henry M. Filag- 
ler and Miss Mary L. Kenan, daughter of Cap- 
tain W. R. Kenan, were married at the resi- 
dence of the bride, Wilmington, N. C., on 
Sat., 24 Aug. 

Frazier-Gardiner.—Dr. Charles Harri- 
son Frazier and Miss Mary Spring Gardiner, 
daughter of Mr. James T. Gardiner, were mar- 
ried on Sat , 24 Aug., in St. Mary’s Church- 
by-the-Sea, North-East Harbor, Me. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Doane of Albany, grand- 
father of the bride, officiated. Best man, Mr. 
George Frazier; ushers, Mr. Frank Hunting- 
ton, Mr. John A, Dix, Mr. Edward Thurs- 
ton, Dr. Pepper, Dr. Stengle, Dr. Furniss, 
Dr. Thomson, Mr. George Wharton Pepper, 
and Mr, Benjamin Frazier. Maid of honor, 
Miss Marguerite Doane Gardiner; bridesmaids, 
Miss Helen Frazier, Miss Catherine Dix, Miss 
Grace Henop, Miss Edith Clark, Miss Edith 
Post, Miss Susan Butler, Miss Hannah Ander- 
son, Miss Annie Rossler, and Miss Lulu Scott, 
Following the ceremony a wedding breakfast 
was given at the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs, Morris K, 
Jesup, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C, Harrison, Mr. 
and Mrs, John S. Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Butler Duncan, Mrs, J. B. Markoe, Mrs 
Hunt Slater, Mrs. Charles Elliot, President 
and Mrs. Seth Low, President and Mrs. Dan- 
iel C. Gilman, Dr. Francis Peabody, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Pergins, Mr. and Mrs. G. Harrison, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Harrison, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Frazier, Mr. William Frazier, 
Jr.» Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Frazier, Miss 
Isabell Frazier, Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy Frazier, 
Dr, and Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Clark, Mr. and Mrs William E. 
Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. S. Megargee Wright, 
Col. Edward Morrell, Dr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Chapman, Mr, and Mrs. R. King, Mrs. Sid- 
ney Biddle, Miss Frelinghuysen, Mr, and Mrs. 
Russell Doane, Dr. and Mrs. R. Amory, Mr. 
and Mrs, Fraley, Mrs. J. C. Havemeyer, and 
Mr. and Mrs, William Drarer Lewis. 

Lomas-Swayne.—Mr. Harold Lomas 
and Miss Virginia Washington Swayne, daugh- 
ter of General Swayne, were married on Mon., 
26 Aug., inthe Church ot All Angels, Shin- 
necock Hills, L. 1. The Rev. William 
Bodine officiated. Maid of honor, Miss 
Eleanor Swayne ; bridesmaids, Miss Edna G. 
Loew and Miss Leonie Lentilhon. Best man, 
Mr. Patterson A. Bates; ushers, Mr. Gane G. 
Dunn, Mr. Augustus L. Kountz and Mr. 
Arthur Lispenard Doremus. 


DANCES 


Crocker.—A ball was given by Mrs. 
George Crocker, in honor of her daughter, 
Miss Rutherford, on Fri,, 23 Aug., at New- 
port. The cotillon was led by Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., with Miss Rutherford. 

Fish.—A dance was given by Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish at the Crossways, Newport, on Sat., 24 
Aug., in honor of Miss Marion Fish. Decora- 
tions, pink hollyhocks and palms. The cotil- 
lon was led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., and Miss 
Fish. 

Harrison-—A Trianon féte was given by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison at Bar Harbor on Fn., 
23 Aug. A gavotte and minuet was danced 
in costume by Miss Natalie Barney, Miss Ames, 
Miss Gourlie, Miss Draper, Miss Bowles, Mise 
Pierces, Miss McCauley, Miss Miller, Miss 





Whelen, Miss Richardson, Miss Grant, Miss 
Theobold, Miss Edwards, Miss Potter, Miss 
Patterson, and Miss Ruth Lawrence. Follow- 
ing the dance was a one-act play entitled ‘¢ The 
Reward ot Amaryllis,’’ written by Mrs. Har- 
rison, The characters were impersonated by 
Miss Evelyn Palmer of Washington ; Miss Da- 
venport, of London; Mr. Hubbard and Mr. 
Arthur Patterson, ot New York. A feature 
was ‘* Orpheus with His Lute,’’ a sonnet, set 
to music and rendered by Miss Martha Strick- 
land, with violin obligato by Mr. Lewis von 
Gartner. 

Jones.—A dinner-dance was given by Mrs. 
Pembroke Jones, at Friedham, Newport, on 
Thur., 22 Aug. Decoration: garlands and 
clusters of pink roses, trailing vines and palms. 
The cotillon was led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr, 
and Mrs. Jones. Favors: silver bells, ferns, 
penwipers in skins of various animals, stamp 
cases, natural flowers on wands, parasols, hats, 
daisy baskets, and Chinese and Japanese novel- 
ties. Present were: Mr. and Mr . Edward J. 
Berwind, Mr. and Mrs. W, Fitz Hugh White- 
house, Mr, Fitz Hugh Whitehouse, Jr, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish, Mrs. Astor, Col. and Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs, 1. Townsend Bur- 
den, Mr, and Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. 
Cc. M. Oelrichs, Miss Lily Ocbrichs, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry 3, Lehy, Mr. and Mrs. Foxhall 
Keene, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Stephens, Mr. Marquis Gandara, 
Mr. Bradish Johnson, Mr Willing Spencer, 
Mr, Arthur Spencer, Mr. Charles H. Munn, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Havemeyer, Mr, and 
Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. Thomas F. Cush- 
ing, Judge and Mrs, John Clinton Gray, 
Miss Gray, the Messrs. Gray, Mr. Lispenard 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Wither- 
bee, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
G. shaw, Mys. George B. De Forest, Mrs. 
5. Kernochan, the Misses Blight, Mr. and 
ars. John R, Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
F. Hotiman, Jr., Mr. Reginald Brooks, Miss 
Phyllis Langhorne, Miss Gladys Brooks, Mr 
and Mrs. H. Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs R. 
Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. E. Moore Robinson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, Mr, 
R. B. Van Cortlandt, Mr. James T. Wood- 
ward, Mr, Peter D. Martin, Mr. Frederick 
Neilson, Miss Natica Rives, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathanie] Thayer, Mr. Philip Carroll, the 
Misses Stone, Miss Wells, Mr. William Cutting, 
Jr-, Mr. Delancey Kane, Jr., Miss Schenck, 
Mr. and Mr. R. T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur T. Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. 
Dolan, Miss C. Hatch, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Edey, Mr. 
and Mrs, William H. Sands, Mr. Reginald 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. S. H. Elliott, Mr. and Mrs. 








| 


H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., Mrs. Perry Tiffany, | 


Mr. W. Hude Neilson, Mr, and Mrs, Lewis C. 
Ledyard, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Gerry, the 
Misses Gerry, the Misses Mills, Miss Marion 
Fish, Mrs. C. C. Pomeroy, Miss Greta Pome- 
roy, Mr. and Mrs. F, H. Benedict, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Cass Canfield, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
Clarke, Mis, M. T. Campbell, Mrs. Charles 
Childs, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, Mr. George Gris- 
wold, 2d; Mr. and Mrs. E. Rollins Morse, 
Miss Marion Mason, Mr. A. De Navarro, 
Count Sternberg, Mr. James W. Gerard, Mr. 
Henry F. Eldridge, Mr. Edward H. Bulkley, 
Mr. Curtis Hitchcock, Mrs. Ladenberg, Mr. 
Robert L. Gerry, the Princess de Broglie, 
Count Gherardeschi, Mrs. George Crocker, 
Miss Rutherford, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Widen- 


er, Mr. and Mr. Paul A. Andrews, Mr. F. A. | 


Andrews, Jr.; Gen. and Mrs. J. F. Pierson, 
Miss Daisy Pierson, Mr. Barton Willing, Mr. 
W. Forbes Morgan, Mr. Roderick Terry, Jr. ; 





of Miss Evelyn Blight, on Wed., 21 Aug., at 
the Golt Club, Newport. Decorations, pink 
roses, Japanese asparagus and garlands of green 
caught up with broad bows of pink ribbon, 
The cotilion was led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., 
with Miss Blight ; favors, shepherdesses’ hats, 
distafts, musical instruments, silver trinkets, 
flowers and ribbons, Present were: Mrs. As- 
tor, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. K. Vahderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
mam Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. W. 
Hude Neilson, Mr. and Mrs, Charles F. Hoft- 
man, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Henry Walters, Mr. and Mrs. William H, 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., 
Mrs. Perry Tiffany, Miss Anna Sands, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. A. Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Livermore, Mr. and Mrs C. Oliver Ise- 
lin, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Widener, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Andrews, Mr. F. W. Andrews, Jr., 
Mr. Barton Willing, Mr. W. Forbes Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Teny, Mr. Roderick 
Terry, Jr., Miss Terry, Major and Mrs. J. C. 
Mallery, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Berwind, ° 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Miss 
Swan, Miss Leary, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Symes Lehr, Mr. and Mrs, Clement C. Moore, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph S. Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. E, 
Rollins Morse, Miss Edith Mason, Judge and 
Mrs, John Clinton Gray, Muss Gray, the 
Messrs. Gay, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank S. Witherbee, Mr. A. De 
Navarro, Marquis Gandaro, Count della 
Gherardesca, Count Sternberg, Mrs. Burke- 
Roche, Mrs. Ladenburg, Mrs. S. H. Elliott, 
Mis Martha Johnson, Messrs. George C. 
Munzig, R. L. Cottenet, Gerald Lowther, 
Herman Norman, Percy Wyndham, Stuyve- 
sant Le Roy, Miss Wilmerding, Miss Stone, 
Miss Schenck, Miss Hatch, Col. and Mrs, De- 
lancey Kane, Mr. Delancey Iselin Kane, Mr. 
and Mrs. I, Townsend Burden, the Princess de 
Broglie, Mrs. E. H. G. Slater, Miss Virg'nia 
Gammell, Mis. Fred Pearson, Mr, and Mrs. 
Sydney I. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. James Law- 


SHOPPING 


For the convenience of its readers 


| Vogue undertakes the execution of 


orders for purchases in New York 
shops. 

It has made arrangements for 
this service with experienced shop- 
pers of taste and judgment. 

The charges are ten per cent. 
in addition to the cost of the goods. 

No order will be taken that 


amounts to less than Five dollars, 


| but any number of articles may be 


Miss Terry, Major and Mrs. J. C, Maallery, | 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Miss Wells, 
Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Mrs. E. H. G, Slater, 
Miss Virginia Gammell, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Livermore, Miss Anna Sands, Miss Martha 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. W. Warren, Miss 
Cynthia Roche, Miss Josephine Johnson, Miss 
Edith Crapp, Mr. M, Wauters, Mr. Stuyvesant 
Le Roy, Mr. G. C. Munzig, Mr. Gerard A, 
Lowther, Mr. H. C. Norman, Mr, Louis S. 
Brugiere, Mr. R. L. Cottenet, the Hon, 


Arthur Brabazon, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Win- | 
throp, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Smith, Mr. | 


and Mrs. Robert Sedgwick. 
Thompson.—A dance was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Payne Thompson in honor 





\included in one order of Five 
dollars or more. 
Address VoGuE 
New York 


3 West 2gth St., 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
on the Face, Arms or any part of the 
Body Removed by 


MANDO 


Removes the most unsightly growth 
in five minutes and doesn't injure 
the skin. So simple in its applica- 
tion that a child can apply it. Pos- 
itively guaranteed. Price, $1.00, by 
mail. Booklet free if you mention 


VoGcur. Address 
Mme. Jo LeFevre 


1208 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 











rence Van Alen, Miss Van Alen, Mr. and 
Mrs Robert Sedgwick, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Henry Warren, Miss Edith Clapp, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. George B. De Forest, 
Mrs. James B. Kernochan, Mr. Atherton 
Blight, Miss Alice Blight, the Misses Mills, 
Messrs. Robert L Gerry, Reginald Vander- 
bilt, Willing Spencer, Arthur Spencer, Brad- 
dish G. Johnson, Col. George R. Dyer, Mrs. 
George Crocker, Miss Rutherturd, Mrs. C. C. 
Pomeroy, Miss Pomeroy, Miss Marion Fish, 
Mrs. Frank Carroll, Commodore and Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Messrs, 
Charles A. Munn, Edward H. Bulkley, Henry 
F. Eldridge, Commodore and Mrs Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, Mr. Reginald Brooks, Miss Phyllis 
Langhorne, Mr. and Mrs. W. Fitzhugh 
Whitehouse, Mr. W. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, 
Jr, Mr and Mrs. Henry Whitehouse, Mr. 
and Mrs, Richard Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Moore Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
H. Mackay, Mr, and Mrs. Foxhall Keene, 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mr. James 
E. Woodward, Mr. Thomas F. Cushing, Mr. 
Sanford Beatty, Mr. Center Hitchcock, Miss 
Lily Oelrichs, Mrs. Charles M, Oelrichs, Mr. 
Peter D. Martin, Mrs. Frederick Neilson, 
Miss Kathleen Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. FH. 
Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Dr. and Mrs. 
Alexander S. Clarke, Mrs. M. Taylor Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Charles Childs, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, 
Mr, and Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Miss Wells 
and Mrs. Richard Gambrill, 
Vanderbilt.—A dinner and dance was 
given by Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt at Point 
d’ Arcadie, Bar Harbor, on Thu., 22 Aug. 
The cotillon was led by Mr. Creighton Webb. 
Present were: Mr. and Mre. Montgomery 
Sears, Mr. and Mrs, A. Fabbri, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernesto Fabbri, Miss Sloan, Miss Kernochan, 
Miss Helen Barney, Miss Palmer, Mr. Arden 
Robbins, Mr. Derby, Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jay Schieffelin, M. Grip, the Swedish 
Minister, M. Brun, the Danish Minister, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Anderson, Commander and Mrs. 
Raymond Rodgers, Mrs. Shepard, Mrs. Blod- 
gett, Mr. and Mrs. Spedden, Mr and Mrs. 
Lawrence, Dr. and Mrs. F. Smith, Miss 
Hewitt, Miss Draper, Miss Ripley, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Conroy, Miss Knowlton, Mr. J. B. 
Henderson, Mr. King, Mr. Webb, Mr. Law- 
rence, Mr. and Mrs. Emmons, Miss Judith 
Lawrence, Miss Scott, Miss Dodge, Mrs. Eu- 
gene Hale, Mr. Irving, Mr. Robert Livingston, 
Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. William E. Dodge, Miss 
Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. L. McElvaine 
Luquer, Miss Hone, Miss Gurnee, Miss Coles, 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Montgomery Sears, Jr.; Mr. 
Richard Thorndike, Mr, Van Nest, Miss Van 
Renssalaer, Miss Edwards, Miss L. Gurnee, 
Mr. Sumner Gerard, Mr, Phenix Ingraham, 
Miss Thorndike, Mr. and Mrs. S. Barney, 
Mr, Charles How, Mr. and Mrs George Rob- 
bins, Mr. and Mrs. B_ Fenno, Miss Campbell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beale, Mr. George B. Dorr, Mr. 
Auchincloss, Mr. Rodgers, Mr. Alexander 
Webb, Col. Edward Morell, Baron De Strale, 
Miss Ingersoll, Miss Rodgers, Miss Sanford, 
Mr. Rowland, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wright, 
Mr. Robert Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Markoe, 
Miss Schieftelin, Miss Biddle, Miss Lawrence, 
Mr. Thomas Ridgeway, Mr. Willing, Mr Le 
Gendre, Mr, Houghton, Mr. Gurnee, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 


ward Coles. 
DINNERS 


Brooks.—A dinner, followed by a cotiilon, 
was given by Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks in 
honor of her daughter, Miss Gladys Brooks at 
Newport on Tue., 20 Aug. The cotillon was 
led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., with Miss Brooks. 
Favor, pencils, pin-cushions, photograph frames, 
corkscrews, blotters of silver, or set in silver, 
leather, and silver card cases and riding whips. 

Dolan.—A dinner was given by Mrs. 
Clarence W. Dolan at the Golf Club, New- 
port, on Fri., Aug. 23. Decorations, yellow 
orchids. 

Edwards.—Mrs. A. L. Edwards gave a 
dinner at Bar Harbor on Wed., 21 Aug. 
Present were : Miss Gurnee, Miss Morris, Miss 
Edwards, Miss Lawrence, Miss Barney, Mrs. 
Fabbri, Miss Sard, Miss Bend, Miss Thomas, 
Miss Handy, Miss Oliver, Miss Fox, Miss Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. Caster, Mr. Sears, Mr. Fab- 
bri, Mr. Barney, Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Webb, 








Mr. J. Gerard, Mr. F. Child, Mr. Robbins, 
Mr. F. Child, Mr. Robbins, Mr. Sumner 
Gerard, Mr, Hewitt, Mr. Pyne, Mr. Barry 
and Mr. Phoenix Ingraham. 

Haggin.—A dinner was given by Mrs. 
James B. Haggin at Bar Harbor on Wed , 21 
Aug. Present were: Mrs Amsden, Miss 
Cochran, Miss Conover, Mr, and Mrs, Ruther- 
ford, Miss Davis, Miss Draper, Miss Taylor, 
Countess Festetics, Miss Keyser, Mrs Pulitzer, 
Mr. Haggin, Mr. Manly, Mr. Gadby, Mr. 
Todd, Mr. Schuyler Schieffin, Mr. Whittier, 
Mr. Emery, Count Des Yarch, Mr. Webb, 
Mr. Rogers, Baron Von Kap Her, Captain 
Bush and Mr. E. J. Curley. 


INTIMATIONS 


Agassiz.—Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Agassiz 
have left Newport, and are at Beverley Farms, 
Mass, 

Berryman.—Mr. H. W. Berryman has 
been stopping with his sister, Mrs. Casimir De 
Rheam at Newport. 

Bliss.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss 
have closed their place at Oceanic, and will 
pass the month of September in the White 
Mountains, 

Bloodgood.—Mr. and Mrs. Hildreth K. 
Bloodgood are at Seabright, New Jersey, where 
they are stopping with Mr. and Mrs. 'T. Pear- 
sall Field. 

Carhart —Mr. and Mrs. Amory S. Car- 
hart have returned from Europe, and are at 
Tuxedo with Mrs, Henry D. Brookman, Mrs. 
Carhart’s mother. 

Danielson.—Mr. and Mrs. De Forest 
Danielson, of Boston, sailed for Europe on 
Wed , 21 Aug. 

Dinsmore,—Mr. aud Mrs. William B. 
Dinsmore, Jr., who are at present at York 
Harbor, Me., leave for Tuxedo on 1 Sept. 

Gallatin.—Miss Mary Gallatin, who has 
been stopping with Mrs. Warner Hoppin at 
Seabright, has returned to East Hampton, L. I. 

Gambrill.—Mrs. Richard Gambrill, who 
has been at Newport since her arrival from Eu- 
rope, will visit her sister, Mrs. Giraud Foster, at 
Lenox, during September. 

Gerard.—NMr. and Mrs. James W. Gerard 
were the guests of Mr. James T. Woodward 
at Newport, last week. 

Goelet.—Mrs. Ogden Goelet will arrive at 
Newport on Tue., 3 Sept. 

Grosvenor.—Mrs. William Grosvenor 
has been entertaining Miss Louise McAllister 
at Newport. 

Iselin.—Mr and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin 
have been stopping with Mrs. Royal Phelps 
Carroll at Newport. 

Kane.—Mr. and Mrs, John Innes Kane, 
who have been stopping with Mrs, W. C. 
Schermerhorn at Newport, have gone to 
Lenox, 

Kip.—Mrs. Lorillard Kip and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Richard McCreery, are at Paul 
Smith’s, in the Adirondacks. 

Livingston.—Mrs. Maturin Livingston is 
stopping with her daughter, Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
at her cottage, on Bellevue Avenue and the 
Cliffs, Newport. 

Roosevelt.—Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, 
who has passed the greater part of the season at 
Waldeck, Oyster Bay, is visiting Mrs. The- 
ophilus d’Oremieux, at Richfield Springs. 

Steers. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Steers are 
at their country house at Westport Harbor, 
Mass. 

Struthers.—Mrs. John Struthers and the 
Misses Struthers have returned from abroad and 
are at Lenox. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney have arrived at Lenox and are oc- 
cupying their residence on October Mountain. 


MUSIC 


Worcester County Musical Festi- 
val.—Announcement has been made of the 
programme of the Worcester County Musical 
Festival to be held from 23 to 27 Sept. at Wor- 
cester, Mass. Conductor, Mr. George W. 
Chadwick ; assistant conductor, Mr. Franz 
Kneisel ; organist, Mr. Wallace Goodrich. 

Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem will be the prin- 
cipal choral work. Cast: Mme. Emma 
Eames, soprano ; Mrs. Clara Poole King, con- 
tralto ; Ellison Van Hoose, tenor, and Carl 
E. Dufft, bass. 

Judith, a lyric drama by Conductor Chad- 
wick, will be performed for the first time. 


Cast : Miss Gertrude May Stein and Messrs 
Towne, Bispham and Dufft 

In Cesar Franck’s The Beatitudes, the sing- 
ers are to be: Mrs. Shanna Cumming, so- 
prano; Mrs. Clara Poole King, mezzo so- 
prano’; Miss A. J. Griggs, contralto; H. 
Evans Williams and E. C. Towne, tenors ; 
Stephen Townsend and David Bispham, basses. 

Sixty-five members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and Mr. Richard Burmeister have 
been engaged for Mozart’s motet, Glory, 
Honor, Praise and Power. 


HUNTING 


Monmouth County Hounds.—The 
first run of the season was held by the Mon- 
mouth County Hounds, Mr. P. F. Collier, 
master, at Newport, on Sat., 24 Aug. The 
field included Mr. J. M. Waterbury, Jr., Mr. 
Percy Wyndham, of the British Embassy ; 
Mr. Robert J. Collier, Mr. Bradish Johnson, 
Mr, Arthur Spencer, Mr, J. Clinch Smith, 
Mr. William A Hazard, Mr. Henry White- 
house, Dr. Bertram, Mr. R, J. Gerry, Cap- 
tain Beresford, the Marquis Candara, Mr. 
Robert Sedgwick, Mr. Henry Crane and Mr. 
Eric Savage. 

Present at the meet were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Oelrichs, Mr. William M. Kings- 
land, Miss Wickes, Mr. and Mrs Perry Bel- 
mont, Mrs, Burke Roche, Mr. Ralph Ellis, 
Mrs, Adolph Ladenburg, the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Braddin Hamilton, Mr. Richard Potter, 
Miss Louise Potter, Mr. M. M. Shoemaker, 
Mr. George Griswold, 2d, Mrs. Sallie Har- 
gous Elliot, Mr. F. L. V. Hoppin, Mrs. Spotts- 
wood D. Schenck, Mr. S. Horatio Whitwell, 
Mr. Frank J. Otis, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. 
Hillhouse, Mr. and Mrs. John Thompson, 
Spencer, Mr. Charles A. Munn, Miss Edith 
Clapp, Mr, Harry Gray, Mrs, Henry White- 
house, Mr. H. G. Marquand, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Miss Whitehouse, Mr. 
and Mrs, Harry O. Havemeyer, Jr., Mr. 
Nelson R, Buckley and Mrs. Charles Randolph 
Snowden, of the Radnor Hunt Club, Phila- 
delphia. 


RACING 
Rhode Island Jockey Club.—The 


races to be held at Bateman’s Point on Thu, 
and Sat., 5 and 7 Sept., under the auspices ot 
the Rhode Island Jockey Club, are for the 
benefit of the Westchester Polo Club. The 
proceeds will be used to erect a club house on 
the polo grounds. There will be six races, in- 
cluding two steeplechases, on each day’s racing 
card, 


TENNIS. 


Newport Casino —Mr. William A. 
Larned of Summit, N. J., won the lawn ten- 
nis championship of America at the Newport 
Casino on Wed., 21 Aug., defeating Mr. 
Beals C. Wright in the final match after four 
brilliant sets. 


HORSE SHOWS 


Newport Horse Show Association.— 
Entries for the Horse Show, to be neld at 
Newport on 2, 3, and 4 Sept., are from Mrs, 
Frederick Neilson, Mr. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. 
Richard Mortimer, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr, 
Hollis N. Hunnewell, Jr.; Mrs. James B. M. 
Grosvenor, Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
Reginald Vanderbilt, Mrs. Norman White- 
house, Mrs. William Payne Thompson, Mr. 
Willing Spencer, Mr. Arthur Spencer, Mrs. E. 
M. Sedgwick, Mr. Robert Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Burke Roche, Mr. Alexander M, Rutherford, 
P. F. Collier, Miss Grosvenor, Mr. W. L. 
Elkins, Miss Pauline French, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Miss Marion Fish, Mr. Charles A, Bau- 
douine, Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, Miss Gladys 
Lawson, Mr. Arnold Lawson, Miss Doris 
Lawson and Mr. Eben D. Jordan, of Boston. 


POLO 


Brookline Country Club.—A polo 
championship tournament will be held from 3 
to 12 Sep., on the grounds of the Brookline 
Country Club. The champions for the last 
six years are : 

Myopia Hunt Club, Hamilton, Mass., 1895. 
—A. P. Gardner, R. L. Agassiz, R. G. 
Shaw, 2d, and F. Blackwood Fay. 

Rockaway Hunt Club, Cedarhurst, L. I., 
1896.—J. S. Stevens, Foxhall P. Keene, J 
E Cowdin and G. P. Eustis. 


Meadowbrook Hunt Club, Westbury, L. I., 
1897.—W. C. Eustis, Harry Payne Whitney, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., and Benjamin Nicoll. 

Meadowbrook Hunt Club, Westbury, L. [., 
1898.—W. C. Eustis, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr., C. C. Baldwin and L. Waterbury. 

Westchester Polo Club, Newport, R. I, 
1899, by default.—J. M. Waterbury, Jr., 
Foxhall P. Keene, Edward M. Weld and 
Joshua Crane, Jr. 

Dedham Polo Club, Dedham, Mass., 1900. 
—Allan Forbes, William H. Goodwin, Ed- 
ward M. Weld and Joshua Crane, Jr. 

Newport.—The polo match between the 
Philadelphia Freebooters and a team from Lake- 
wcod at Newport on Fri., 23 Aug., was won 
by the latter quartette with a score of seventeen 
to eight. 

Westchester Cups.—In the final polo 
match of a series played at Newport for the 
Westchester Cups on Fri., 23 Aug., Lake- 
wood defeated the Philadelphia Freebooters by a 
score of 17 to 8, Lakewood making 17 goals 
by play and Philadelphia losing 1 goal on safe- 
ties from a handicap of 9. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 
New York.—National Arts Club. In- 


dustrial art objects. Until 15 Sept. 
Buffalo.—Exposition Art Gallery. 
American Exposition. Until 1 Nov. 
South Poland.—Maine State Building. 
Seventh annual exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture of the Poland Spring Gallery. 
Worcester. — Art Museum. Summer 
exhibition of oil paintings. Until 14 Oct. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


Chicago. —Art Institute. Annual autumn 
exhibition of oil paintings and sculpture. 30 
Oct. to 8 Dec. 

Pittsburg.— Carnegie Institute. _Inter- 
national exhibition of oil paintings. 7 Nov. to 
1 Jan., 1902. 

Philadelphia.—Pennsylvania Academy ot 
Fine Arts. Fourth annual Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Salon. 18 Nov. to 14 Dec, 


GOSSIP 
It is reported that the King has given his 


Pan- 


consent to the publication of a collection of 


drawings done by Queen Victoria during the 
early years of her reign, and that they will 
shortly appear in one of the monthly maga- 
zines. : 

A portrait by Langeau, supposed to be of 
Frangois Rabelais, has recently been presented 
to the Carnavelet Museum in Paris. 

Sir Edward Poynter has asked that the seven 
panels in the upper lobby of the House of 
Commons, which bear paintings covered over 
by wall-paper, be restored. One of them is 
an early work of George F. Watts. 

There has recently been stolen from the 
Church or Santa Sabina, at Rome, the painting 
of the Madonna of the Rosary, by Sassaferrato. 
It is supposed that the thieves concealed them- 
selves in the church until night, and then, by 
means of candles, one of which they left burn- 
ing, dismounted the picture and succeeded in 
getting away. The painting is valued at 
$10,000, 

There was lately sold, at Christie’s, in Lon- 
don, for $250, a portrait of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, supposed to have been painted by Gainsbo- 
rough Another Gainsborough portrait, of a 
Mr. Palmer, was recently sold in London for 
the same amount, while at the same sale a por- 
trait of his wife by Gainsborough, brought 
$9,750. 

By the death of Mrs. Osgood Field, which 
happened in Luzerne, Switzerland, on 18 Au- 
gust, the splendid collection of bric-a-bric formed 
by her husband, the late Osgood Field, and be- 
queathed to her for life, will go to the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York city. The only 
condition upon which the bequest was made is 
that it shall be so designated as to make known 
the name of the donor. 

During the month of October there is to be 
an exhibition of arts and crafts in Chester, Eng- 
land, which will include enamels, jewelry, carv- 
ing, embroidery, metal work, bookbinding, and 
decorative art. It will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Chester guild of arts and crafts. 
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THE WEEK 


He deferred opening of the Criterion 
| Theatre for the season brought Wil- 
liam Faverham’s first appearance as 
a star to Monday night of this week when he 
made his bow in A Royal Rival, which, as all 
the world knows, is an adaptation of Don Czsar 
de Bazan. The piece, which comes to New 
York with a prestige of a London success, serves 
to introduce Mr. Faversham in a role quite 
within his powers. The supporting company 
is excellent, including, as it does, such well and 
favorably known players as Julia Opp, Edward 
Stevens, Jennie Busby and Joseph Holland. 


An event of interest and importance in the 
dramatic world is the re-appearance of Jobn 
Drew at the Empire Theatre on Monday next, 
2 Sept. The play selected for the opening of 
the season is The Second In Command, by Cap- 
tain Robert Marshall, who is favorably known 
as a playwright to American theatre-goers. 
Some of Captain Marshall’s local sticcesses have 
been A Royal Family, His Excellency The 
Governor, and The Shades of Night. 


On Tuesday next, 3 September, the Lyceum 
will open its preliminary season with The For- 
est Lovers, in which Bertha Galland has the 
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star part.—Saturday, 31 August, the Herald 
Square Theatre will present Tom Moore, a 
comedy founded upon incidents in the life of 
the poet, and especially fitted to the abilities of 
Andrew Mack, who is to play the star role. 
—The American Theatre announces Under 
Two Flags as its first revival, to begin 31 Au- 
gust. This will be followed a week later by a 
revival of Shenandoah. 


Are You a Mason ? at the Garrick, is hav- 
ing so great a success that efforts have been 
made to extend its season there beyond the for - 
night which remains or the original contract 
The negotiations have been fruitless, however, 
and about the middle of September Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines and Ethel Barry- 
more will return to the scene of their former 
success Richard Lovelace is the terse title of 
the play which will serve E. H. Sothern tor 
his New York season at the Garden Theatre, 
‘which begins on g September.—James K. 
Hackett comes to Wallack’s Theatre on 3 
September in an ambitious version of Don Czsar 
De Bazan, by Victor Mapes. The supporting 
company is to include Wilton Lackaye, Flor- 
ence Kahn and other capable players. It will 
be interesting to play-goers co contrast the Don 
Cesar of J. K. Hackett with that of William 
Faversham at the Criterion. 


The Strollers is playing the first nights of its 
engagement at the Knickerbocker. The en- 
suing play, which is to be given for the first 
time in New York on Monday next under the 
management of Klaw and Erlanger, is the 
Roger Brothers in Washington, a farce by J. J. 
McNally. The players are, of course, to be 
the Roger comedians, who were last season so 
successtul at Hammerstein’s Victoria. —Floro- 
dora continues at the Casino with no intimation 
of withdrawal although Anna Held is booked 
to appear at that house in a new play on 30 
September. 


Only another week remains for A “Royal 
Rogue, in which Jefferson De Angelis appears 
to such advantage at the Manhattan Beach 
Theatre. No other dramatic entertainment is 
scheduled for this house, the season of which 
closes 14 September.—Weber and Fields an- 
nounce Hoity-Toity, a burlesque of Diplomacy, 
their new entertainment for the coming season 
as ready for presentation on 5 September.—A 
Runaway Girl, the popular farce heard in Lon- 
don, New York and Manhattan Beach, is the 
play of the week at the Grand Opera House. — 
The New York Theatse reopens on 9 Septem- 
ber with a revival of the King’s Carnival ; a 
new farce, Supper at Sherry’s, and a new bal- 


~ let, L’ Amour. 


The Cherry Blossom Grove, the roof garden 
of the New York, offers as entertainers this 
week Ezra Kendall, monologist; Blanche 
Sloan, sister of Tod Sloan; Reta Winfield, 
violinist ; William Gould, in a new specialty ; 
Madge Fox, Love Me, Lize; Fun on the 
Beach and the North Star Ballet.—The reviv- 


al of Arizona at the Academy of Music has 
been an unqualified success. The audiences 
taxing the capacity of the building at every per- 
formance,—The Svengalis are completing the 
fifth week of their exceptional success at Ham- 
merstein’s Paradise Gardens and Coleman's 
cat and dog performing troupe hold over from 
last week. New specialties at this house are 
the Taylor twin sisters who play upon violins 
while pertorming ditficult feats of skating. 


Proctor’s Fifty-eighth street theatre reopens 
on Saturday, the comedy to be A Fair Rebel. 
The usual vaudeville features are also retained. 
—At the Fifth Avenue the Proctor Comedy 
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and Vaudeville Company is reviving The Wid- 
ow Bedotte, the curtain-raiser being In a Dress- 
ing Room.—At the Proctor Twenty third 
street house the play is Incog., with Meadow 
Sweet as a curtain-raiser.—The 125th street 
house has Bronson Howard’s drama, Young 
Mrs. Winthrop. In al] the Proctor houses, be 
it remembered, vaudeville numbers fill in the 
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time between the acts, and before and after the 
comedies, 


Keith offers as the prime attraction, a char 
acter impersonator known as The Great 
Rauschle. Others in the bill are Sager, Midgely 
and Gertie Carlisle in After School ; Callahan 
and Mack, Irish comedians ; Jack Norworth’s 
black-tace monologues ; Louise Dresser, singer; 
Robbins and Trenamann, and other as capable 
specialists, 


SWEET AND TWENTY 


R. King who ts at present in London 

M sends Vogue these sketches taken 

from Sweet and Twenty now playing 

with Eleanor Terris at the Vaudeville Theatre. 

Mr. King has forwarded sketches of the Mess- 

enger Boy playing in London and soon to be 

given here at Daly’s with James T. Powers in 
the title role. 


GEORGE ADE 


Lthough Fables in Slang and More 
A Fables in Slang are, in a certain sense, 
slight contributions to the literature of 
the day, Mr. Ade in a surpassingly small 
space has crowded more types and unpreten- 
tious character studies than are contained in 
most American novels. He has the gift of 
making these characters reveal themselves: by 
their speech and point of view, and rapidly as 
the Fables are executed the characters in 
them are depicted with a sure touch. 
According to his own account the subject of 
this sketch was born in Kentland, Indiana, 9 
Feb., 1866. He is the son of an Englishman, 
who emigrated to this country at an early age 
and eventually became a banker. Young Ade 
received his education at Perdue University, 
La Fayette, Indiana, and studied law for seven 
weeks, if we are to believe his own account 
He then accepted an engagement upon the 
Morning News of La Fayette, which paper he 
** sat up with till it died.’’ ‘* Hunger and the 
approach of cold weather ’’ drove him into the 
patent medicine business, and eventually he 
drifted to Chicago, where he became engaged 
in journalism. The World’s Fair gave him an 
opportunity to write characteristic incidents in 
the form of short stories and paragraphs, which 
were continued after the Fair was over, under 
the title of Stories of the Streets and ot the 
Town, In1895 Mr. Ade went to Europe 


and subsequently he traveled in Japan, China, 
and the Philippines. 
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“VIYELLA” 


FOR SHIRT WAISTS 
also 
a very desirable weight 
for 
Lapies’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 
Gor, Tennis AND BoatinGc Suits 


si Viyella ’’ label on every garment. 
4 


*Viyella’’ is stamped on every five 
yards of each piece. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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Cmenelle 


Storm, Travelling and 
Walking Coats. 
Shed Rain Perfectly 
No Rubber—No Perspiration—No odor. 

For Sale at all leading Women’s furnishing 
Establishments. 


The genuine have the name ‘‘ Cravenette ”’ 


on the side and are made of Priestiey’s West of 


England Coverts, Vicunas, Meltons, etc. 
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Fullaytar &8 Keen 


High-Class 


Ladies’ Tailors 
391 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Invite you to visit their new estab- 
inspect the 


PARISIAN MoDELs 


Tailor Made Gowns, Habits and Coats 


lishment and latest 





in 





Also an extensive variety of choice 


Imported Materials 





Correspondence Solicited 


BRA\CHES: 
412 PENN AVENUE 
WOMEN’S EXCHANGE BUILDING 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


701 MAIN STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Bust Beautiful 


Our method of treatment for 
Developing the Bust 


has the following points of excellence possessed by no other method, 
and which we positively guarantee : 








most difficult cases. 
The Venus de Milo Method appeals to common sense and intelligence. 
Our booklet, ** Health, Grace and Beauty,”’ giving full in- 
formation, sent in plain sealed envelope free on receipt of 4 cents postage. 











Women Specialists in charge. 


THE NATURE COMPANY 
Department V. 41 West 24th Street, NEW YORK 


VOGUE BINDING CASES 


Holding three months 
65 Cents 


each. Sent post-paid to any) 


address in the United States on| 


receipt of price. Green cloth, 











stamped in gold. 


V O G U E 3 WEST 20TH STREET) 
’ 


NEW YORK 








Certainty. This we prove by living subjects, photographs and 
sworn statements. 

Rapidity. No other method can possibly show such quick de 
velopment. 

Convenience. No effort or work whatever necessary on your | 
part. It is a home treatment. 

Harmlessness. 1000 physicians in New York alone certify 
to this statement. 

Cost. Very moderate. One price for the simplest and for the 










‘The Forsythe Waist 





For 

HOUSE STREET 

TRAVELING SEASHORE 
| MOUNTAINS GOLF, ETC. 


OR Style, Fit and Durability, this waist is 
incomparable. Samples and illustrations 
mailed upon request. 





« A cordial invitation is extended to all visitors 
to New York to call at our establishment. 

The largest stock of tailor-made shirt waists 
and fancy dress waists in America. 


JOHN FORSYTHE 


THE WAIST HOUSE 





Broadway, bet. 17th & 18th Sts., N. Y. 





Viau’s French Corset 


Thoroughly hygienic, yet fashionable, lending, 
with the acme of comfort and ease, graceful and 
symmetrical lines to the figure, in full conformation 
with the smart effect of the latest French models. 
Special designs for extremely stout or slender persons. 


VIAU ABDOMINAL CORSET 


| designed especially to reduce the abdomen and give 


a straight-front effect to very stout figures, 

The upper part of the corset is made in the usual 
manner ; the lower part is soft and laces at each side, 
so that by tightening it the abdomen may be reduced 
as much as required. 


THE VIAU SPRING BUST CORSET 

This model while giving the much desired low 
bust effect, supplies the deficiency of bust in slender 
figures, 

The spring, by which this is accomplished, holds 
the corset away from the body, thereby relieving 
any pressure on the bust, and giving a full rounded 
contour, rendering all padding absolutely unne 
cessary. Send for circular. 


B. VIAU 


French Corset Maker 
69 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAMMES 


Noticeable feature of the study programme arranged for public schools, whether those of the 
so-called vacation type or the regular session ones, is that such manual training as is pre- 
scribed for girls in all grades is not infrequently restricted wholly to instruction in sewing, 

cooking and housework generally, in utter disregard of the fact that a practical knowledge of these 
industries can be acquired in maturity and in a comparatively short time ; and that, since school 
attendance is compulsory until the fourteenth year, such instruction could be safely left until the 
last year of schooling, and the girls up to that time be given equal opportunity with the boys to 
profit by the varied handicraft-teaching given in the schools. In this age, when the factor of sex 
in occupation is disappearing, men becoming tailors and launderers, and women pursuing such call- 
ings as those of landscape gardener, florist, clerk and architect it is absurd to train young persons as 
though the sexes divided between them the domestic industries and the callings outside of the home 
as they once did. The object of manual training is especially to develop all-around self-helpful-/- 
ness in the pupil, but educators appear to think they meet the needs of girls by confining them to/ 
training in the domesticities as far as handicraft is concerned, a view of the matter not justified by! 
tacts. 


For, as all but a very small minority of girls who attend the public schools belong to families 
of limited means who cannot afford to support them in idleness, and as there is no faintest possibility 
of these scholars of eight years becoming domestics, to limit their manual training wholly to house 
work is to partially waste the precious hours of impressionable childhood, and give them a training 
that is not profitably available usually for years to come and then only in the event of their marriage. 
The enormous development of such industries as ready-made suits (for adults and for children of 
every age from babyhood), shirtwaists in all fabrics, separate skirts, lingerie, canned goods, steam 
laundries and bakeries should warn educators that the necessity for the accomplishments of the old 
time housewife has passed and that the girls of the day have need of all the opportunities afforded by 
latter-day educators for training in nearly the whole field of handicraft. If, for instance, a part 
of the time devoted to the endless housework, were spent in school gardens or in basket-making, 
or in the construction of utility objects of leatherette or wood, the gain both to the girls and to the 
community would be immeasurable. 


Not only do several years almost invariably elapse between the close of the school-going 
period and the wedding-bells day, during which interval the girl must earn her living, but the at- 
tainment even of wealth by marriage is not a guaranty that the wife is in for life support : the nat- 
ural breadwinner’s loss of position or health or riches—common occurrences, all of them—very 
frequently throwing the burden of family support wholly upon the wife. In spite of these patent 
facts in the social life of the age, the manual courses in the schools, as has been said, are usually 
arranged for girls according to theories that are fitted only to conditions which existed prior to the 
commercializing of home industries and the consequent change in the economic status of woman. 
To ignore, as most persons do, that woman is now an economic factor for a longer or shorter period 
of her life and sometimes for all of it, is to encourage in her the very tendency to superficial work 
which is the complaint of many employers. There are, besides, more tragic results still as the throng 
of untrained widows struggling to eke out a miserable existence for themselves and for their children 
by taking in sewing or washing can testify. 


It is not the purpose of this article to suggest that the public schools shall undertake to teach; 
trades but only that girls shall be permitted such diversity of handicraft as boys enjoy., The publi¢ 
school children should net be divided according to sexes in training, but a distinction in training 
should be made between that small minority which is to continue the process of education through 
high school and college, and that majority upon whom the obligation of self-support is laid at 
the earliest practicable moment. Each class should be trained from kindergarten days with a view 
to the number of years the children can spare for schooling and the curriculum be adapted to the 
needs of these two radically different types of scholars. This plan, which is now being mooted, is 
naturally meeting with the opposition of the scholastics, bnt their culture-for-all method having thus 
far failed to prevent an alarming increase of youthful criminals ; or to stop the turning out into the 
world of girls and boys who, after years of public schooling, are so incapable in every practical | 
particular, even in the matter of reading, writing and spelling of their vernacular, as to compel them 
to swell the ranks of the unskilled and to take up with poorly-paid, health-destroying positions, it | 
appears time that others than the apostles of culture should be called in to arrange the programme of 
public school training for the majority. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
THE SERVANTS’ SIDE OF THE SHIELD—WOMEN 
EMIGRANTS DESIRED TO FILL OTHER 

POSITIONS THAN THOSE OF 

WIFE AND MOTHER 


He rules formulated by the association of 

J Chicago servants, known as the 

Workingwomen of America, have 
been the occasion of much hilarious comment 
in the press, and doubtless the demands of the 
servant as embodied in the rules they have 
made public are somewhat ridiculous to those 
who have never made any effort to realize the 
conditions under which housemaids live. The 
Employing Class which pretends to much 
amazement because the rising generation for- 
sakes the kitchen for the factory, the office and 
the shop might find an explanation of the 
alleged mystery in these very rules, regarding 
them not as subjects for jokes, but as exposing 
the sources of the general dissatisfaction that 
exists in regard to domestic service. Studied 
from this standpoint it will be noted that an at- 
tempt is made to have stated hours of service, 
the rules stipulating that work shall not begin 
until 5.30 A. M. and that it shall cease when 
‘* the evening dishes are washed and putaway.”” 
This lets the maid in for work from 5.30 A. 
M. until at least 8.30 P. M. (since in most 
households where maids are employed the din- 
ner hour is seven), a day’s labor of fifteen 
hours. This total of daily service is to be 
shortened by two hours’ absolute leisure every 
afternoon. Being for thirteen hours every day 
at the absolute call of an employer is more 
hours than the workingmen of America would 
stand and it is evident from the particularity 
with which hours and times of service and ot 
leisure are set forth that this question of in- 
definite service is one of the facts in connection 
with domestic work that prejudices young 
women against it. If mistresses will only re- 
flect on the matter they will realize that they 
expect even where only one maid is kept that 
she shall be ready to respond to calls upon her 
service for indefinitely long hours every day. 

**% 

Considerable stress is also laid in the rules 
upon the social side of the servants’ life and by 
reading the rules bearing on this subject one 
can gather an idea of the privations and an- 
noyances to which the servants—in all but the 
very occasional mansions where they have 
special quarters—have been subjected. Ruls 
2 and 3 provide for the social life of the 
servants, the mistresses being enjoined from 
interfering with the club life of the domestic, 
and with the entertainment of a limited num- 
ber of friends by her. It is explicitly pro- 
vided that what are called ‘* gentlemen 
friends’ shall not be barred from the back 
porch and the kitchen. Then follows a pro- 


hibition of what has been a great trial and a 
source of much mortification to maids—the in- 
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terruption of the conversation of the domestic 
and her friends by the members of the family. 
Candid mistresses must admit that they have 
never considered that the domestic had any 
rights in the matter of entertaining, which were 
not abrogable at the convenience of the fam- 
ily. The truth is the arrangements between 
mistress and maid heretofore have not recog- 
nized any social life for the maid—except an 
occasional visitor on sufferance—in the only 
place the maid has a home and as she is 
usually young and society-loving it is not sur- 
prising that her voicing this among other 
grievances to her intimates should deter her 
younger sisters and the growing girls of her 
acquaintance from entering service. The 
Chicago association rules may be studied with 
profit by the mistress class of the land; the 
householders of Chicago at least are persuaded 
that the matter is a serious one. That the re- 
lation of mistress and maid will long continue 
as it has been is hardly possible, for the dearth 
of domestic labor is every year becoming more 
pronounced and either household service must 
be shorn of most of its disadvantages or the mis- 
tress class will have to turn servant. 
Pal 

At a conference held in London, and at- 
tended by delegates from and members of var- 
ious mens’ and womens’ societies that have for 
their objects, making travelers comfortable or 
stimulating desirable types of emigration, 
the question was considered of how best to 
promote the emigration of women to South 
Africa. In the course of the discussion it 
was brought out that the English workingman 
constantly marries the colored woman of 
South Africa and it is to break up this custom 
that leaders are urging English women to go 
to that southern latitude with the purpose of 
wedding Englishmen, and bringing forth a 
strong British race so that South Africa shall 
become a British and not a black country. 
These are commonplace enough reasons for 
encouraging women to emigrate, but unlike 
most other new fields there is, according to 
speakers at the conference, a demand for 
teachers, nurses, dressmakers, who, it is 
stipulated, must be healthy, sensible and will- 
ing, and who, moreover, are capable of study- 
ing empire and social difficulties and who shall 
help weld the British Empire. There has 
been already established what is called a 
hostel, at Cape Town, for the receiving of wo- 
men emigrants who must be of the best, it is 
insisted upon; first the wives and children of 
men already in South Africa will be sent, later 
the single women are to be welcomed. These 
latter will, in addition to the positions noted 
before in this paper, also have opportunity to 
be employed as milliners, clerks, stenograph- 
ers, postal and telegraph clerks. There was 
a time, and that not so long ago when all that 
was required of the woman emigrant was that 
she should be a servant-wife and keep the race 
from dying out. The changing years have 
brought her a considerable choice of occupa- 
tion in at least one new country. 


AT-— 


Casino dinners no toilette exceeds in beauty 
the all-white or all-black and white creations, 
if worn with a hat in some one of the pale 
colors, either of crin or chiffon. Pale blue is 
more seen than any other color this season, 
both in hats and gowns. 
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A DUPLEX DUPLICITY 


BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


He windows of the Mars Club-house 

I glowed with unwonted brilliancy on 

a certain December night. Like half 
a hundred friendly eyes, they beamed upon 
Harrison Wentworth as he stepped from a cab 
to the snowy pavement and made his way 
through the storm to the well-lighted vesti- 
bule. It was pleasant to be there once more, 
after a three months’ absence, and to antici- 
pate the warmth and welcome that awaited 
him within. 

As he entered the banquet room he was 
greeted with exclamations of surprise and 
pleasure. 

‘* Hurrah for Harrison! ”” 

«* Welcome back to Mars!*’ 

‘¢ When did you get home, old fellow ? We 
were just regretting your not being in for 
this, but better late than never. Here, waiter, 
another chair and a plate of that soup. You 
can squeeze in here all right, Wentworth. 
Now, give an account of yourself. Why 
didn’t you let us know you were coming back 
for the feed, and what on earth have you been 
doing with yourself all this time?’ 

‘* Thanks,”’ replied Wentworth. ‘I’m 
glad s> see you all again, and it is good to 
know one has been missed. I’ve been west on 
business for my uncle, and I didn’t know un- 
til the last minute that I could be here for the 
banquet. My train was beastly late, so I 
just had to run the risk of being turned out for 
my tardiness; but you have been more than 
generous to favor me with this undeserved con- 
sideration. How has the world been treating 
you, anyway? Well, I hope.’’ 

‘© Oh, we're the same as ever, and so is 
everything else, though there is one piece of 
bad news to tell you. Will you take it be- 
fore or after eating ?"” 

«(Give it to me now. 
up bravely.”” 

‘<Well, you remember that Miss Ferris 
you used to squander your money and atten- 
tion on?*” 

+¢ Yes.”” 

‘¢ She’s married to an Englishman and gone 
abroad.’” 

‘¢Ts that all?” 

**You take it coolly. There is another 
item though which may excite your interest. 
Come, Rogers, out with it! You know all the 
details.”” 

** As to that,”” said Rogers, ‘«I cannot see 
that there is so much to tell, but the few facts 
I casually stated before you came in have 
created no little excitement. I had a letter 
from a friend in Boston saying that New York 
society was about to receive a desirable addition 
to its ranks inthe person of Miss Vivian Tracy, 
who has quite turned every fellow’s head in 
Boston. ‘The family lived there for some 
time, but suddenly decided to move to New 
York. There’s another girl, too—twin to 
Vivian, but from the letter, she seems to share 
none of her sister's tastes whatever. Rather 
quiet and likes to stay at home evidently, for 
Gordon writes that she is known there as little 
Saint Elizabeth. Wait! Here is his letter 
now. He says: 

‘¢ ¢ Of Vivian, beware! She has broken more 
hearts than one can easily reckon up. Every 
other fellow you meet here wears a disappointed 


I'll promise to bear 


(Continued on page 134) 
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expression, and goes about the streets with 
drooping head and despondent gait that mark 
him at once as a victim of the minx’s whims. 
But of Elizabeth—good, little Saint Elizabeth, 
have no fear! There you have a duplicate in 
outward appearances only. When she deigns 
to bestow a word or alook upon you, you may 
be sure they are sincere; but don’t expect to 
win either, for a prouder or more reserved 
creature, one cannot imagine. And yet, such 
is the perversity of human nature, it is Vivian 
whose praises are sung; for if all poor, foolish 
moths do get a singeing in the end, the dazzling 
flame is neverthelese pleasant until it scorches. 
But, joking aside, the Tracys are delightful 
people, and I hope it will not be long before 
you have an opportunity to meet them. If 
you will profit by my timely warning, all will 
go well.” 

<< You fellows won't have any excuse if you 
fall into Miss Vivian’s snares,’’ remarked 
Wentworth. 

‘© We fellows! Hear the man! And what 
about yourself, pray? Do you think one of us 
would be fortunate enough to ‘fall into her 
snares” as you express it—when you are in 
town ?’”” 

«« Perhaps he intends to play the sly fox, and 
capture Miss Goody-Good under our very 
eyes.”” 

«©O,1!°** exclaimed Wentworth. ‘* Why, 
I haven't the slightest curiosity in regard to 
either, so don’t be alarmed. I probably shall 
not meet them, anyway.”” 

Notwithstanding, he did meet Miss Vivian, 
and that very soon, and, contrary to his own 
convictions, he became one of the most reck- 
less flutterers that hovered about the charmed 
candle. He was the subject of daily discussion 
at the Club. 

‘¢I knew he couldn't resist,’’ said Williams. 
‘¢It was all well enough for him to brag be- 
forehand, but he has had to give in. He is 
worse than all the rest of us put together. 
Why, he has lavished a small fortune on her 
already with his entertainments. I hope he 
won't repent it, though, for he’s such a serious 
chap, and so in earnest, that it would go hard 
with him if she should throw him over.”’ 

‘¢ Wentworth has his head on his shoulders 
still,*’ said Rogers. ‘‘ I’ve been watching him, 
and I’ve observed that, for all he appears so 
infatuated, he is in reality as keenly aware of 
what he is about as she is; and unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Miss Tracy, and not Harri- 
son, will be the one in need of consolation.” 

It was, indeed, as Rogers rightly guessed. 
Wentworth, finding himself suddenly favored 
with Miss Vivian’s approbation, threw off his 
assumed indifference ; but while experiencing 
an ever-increasing admiration for the young 
lady, he took every precaution to conceal the 
fact from her, and bestowed his attentions upon 
her in such a manner that she could not fail to 
see they were given as a mere matter of course, 
and that he might at any moment do the same 
by any other girl in the same careless, off-hand 
way. This caused her to think, and the more 
she thought, the more alarmed she grew. Sup- 
posing he should not propose, after all! The 
idea, which had at first been preposterous, be- 
came possible to her now. If he shouldn't, 
what did she care? But, yes—the more she 


said she did not care, the more she really did. 
Ah, he must ! 
him ! 

‘¢I haven't seen your sister for some time, 


She could not live without 
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Miss Tracy,”’ remarked Wentworth one even- 
ing. ‘I’m afraid she is too quiet. I shall 
have to make a special call on her and get her 
to play the agreeable to me.”” 

“That would be too unusual and violent 
exercise for her, Mr. Wentworth. It is a for- 
tunate thing you mentioned her, though, for 
that reminds me that before she went out to- 
night she told me to ask you if you would be 
so kind as to come to-morrow evening and 
read a little Browning with her—that is, if you 
are not otherwise engaged.”’ 

‘<I shall consider it an honor if I can be of 
any use to her,’’ he returned. ‘* You may 
tell her I shall be at her service. And you— 
will you not join us ?”” 

‘‘ Horrors !’’ she gasped. ‘* Do you think 
I could stand that? Why, I should fall asleep 
before you had read ten lines! Besides, I am 
invited to spend the day out of town, and I 
may possibly remain until the next afternoon. 
No Browning for me, thank you! I am too 
frivolous for him, and he is too sober for me. 
You and Elizabeth are welcome to his society, 
and I promise you shall not be disturbed.”’ 

The approach of the Lenten season put a 
stop to the general gaiety, and Miss Vivian 
having announced that she intended to depart 
the Tuesday tefore Ash Wednesday, for a 
visit to relatives in Boston, after that date 
Wentworth began to frequent his somewhat 
neglected club. 

If his friends had hoped that he would return 
to his wonted close companionship with them, 
they were doomed to suffer disappointment, for 
he refused to join them at billiards ; and when 
he declined his favorite game they knew some- 
thing unusual was the matter. He would re- 
main buried in a magazine or book all the 
evening, hardly deigning to note the presence 
of his comrades. 

After the first week of Vivian’s absence he 
bethought him of Saint Elizabeth. He had 
been uncommonly stupid not to go near her, 
he thought ; and though he had no reason to 
think his company particularly desired by her, 
yet he would call and inquire how her sister 
was enjoying her visit. He did so, and was 
graciously received. Miss Elizabeth even went 
so far as to say she was just wishing he would 
come in to help her straighten out a passage in 
Homer. Yes, Vivian was having a pleasant 
time, though very quiet, she said. By the 
way, could he come soon again and continue 
the Homer readings ? 

Wentworth’s sudden passion for the dead 
languages was noted with interest at the Mars 
Club. It was evident that he had attracted 
the attention of the Saint at last, and now, 
which would he choose? For it was pretty 
clear that he was equally as happy in Miss 
Elizabeth’s company as he had been in that of 
her sister. 

*« Strange !"" mused Wentworth to himself. 
‘<I must have been blind not to have seen how 
far more charming is Miss Elizabeth than Miss 
Vivian! One likes the go and brilliancy of 
the latter, but there’s no denying the restful- 
ness of the former.”’ 

For a number of weeks he had wholly for- 
gotten to ask after the absent one’s welfare. 
This thought came to him with a start as he 
was accompanying Elizabeth home from Even- 
song at St. George's the Saturday before Easter. 

‘* Your sister will be back next week, will 
she not ?”” he said. 

** Yes, I suppose so,"” 
you be glad ?”’ 


? 


she replied. Shall 
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But can we not keep 
If I help you at all, I want 
to continue to do so, and I enjoy them im- 
mensely myself.”” 
¢¢O, we cannot! 
is impossible, for you will prefer to be with 


‘¢ Certainly I shall. 
up the readings ? 


** she exclaimed. ‘* That 
Vivian. I could not monopolize your time 
like that! *” 

‘¢ Nonsense, I say to each of your state- 
ments! Look here, Miss Tracy, with all 
respect to your sister, I must tell you that it 
has given me infinitely more pleasure to be 
with you. I admired her from the first and 
fondly hoped that at some not very distant day 
I might ask her to be my wife, but—I hardly 
know how it has happened—you have so 
supplanted her in my heart that it has come to 
this--I cannot do without you, Elizabeth— 
dear little Saint Elizabeth, can you—"’ 

*¢ Stop, oh stop, Mr. Wentworth! You are 


mistaken. It is Vivian you should thus ad- 
dress!”” 
‘¢Never! I—’’ 


‘¢ But listen! It is an awful blunder! How 
can you ever forgive me? I had no right, and 
now I must lose your esteem and—and—love, 
for—well, you see, I saw that from Mr. Gor- 
don’s letter to your friend you were all under 
the impression that there were two of us— 
twins, and I thought it would be a joke to let 
you keep on thinking so, and—and I’m not 
Elizabeth Tracy, Saint, but Vivian Elizabeth 
Tracy, Sinner of the blackest type! I flirted 
with you horribly at first, but lately I was so 
afraid you would not love me I planned the 
readings, you know, to have more of your so- 
ciety, and now I’ve forfeited all!*’ 

«« And again, I say nonsense!” 


* * * * 


‘Well, fellows,’’ said Rodgers a few 
nights later, ‘‘ congratulations are in order. 
Wentworth’s engaged.”” 

‘¢ To which ?”” 

*¢ To both!”” 





GILMPSES 
How— 

Often gloved hands are held up for admira- 
tion by those who are wearing glacé washable 
kid. They tell you how wonderfully they 
are guaranteed to wash, but by some chance 
when shown they are always freshly put on, 
new and untried. White silk and white lisle 
thread gloves fit quite like those of kid, and 
they are very popular. So are chamois and 
goat skins in yellows and in white, and very 
great favorites for driving automobiles are they 
just now. 


NEVER— 

Has there been a prettier silk woven for in- 
formal wear than the small checks and narrow 
stripes, which everyone is wearing when the 
weather makes them suitable. Many are 
treated with tailor-made’ plainness and speak 
their use decidedly. A parasol to match is 
seldom wanting, which adds immensely to the 
toilette. 


THaT— 

Ball gowns of tulle, ruffled from hem to 
belt, are one of the revivals thought so smart 
at the moment; no one attempts them but 
willowy, slender figures among the young 
contingent. In spite of the many ruffles they 
are so arranged that the bell line of skirt re- 
mains the same. 
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SUMMER MODELS AT NEWPORT 


LATE 


SOME 
GIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR EARLY AUTUMN 
FULL DRESS—AN ESPECIALLY BEAU- 
TIFUL COLLAR—THE LONG COAT 
AND SKIRT MODEL 


THE NEWPORT MODE IN FIGURES 


Othing in the way of dress has a more 
fascinating effect than the afternoon 
gathering at the Newport Casino, its ex- 

cuse—music and tea, but its esthetic mission 
—to exploit the ultra modishness of the season. 
With consummate grace and smartness is it 
done, and bewildering are the intricacies of the 
many genres, the ingenuity of construction, 
the variety of models ; altogether, however, 
embracing certain given lines, which are as 
rigidly lived up to as if they were mathemati- 
cal. Everything has been done to give hight 
and slenderness, and that it is which stands out 
prominently as the figure standard, while it 
must be acknowledged that nature has worked 
along the lines of feminine hight so insistently 
that little credit is due in that direction to arti- 
ficial effects among the younger matrons and 
maids, who are all tall. 

The gowns, for color and delicacy of tint, 
are such dreams. A languid air of flowing 
skirts, long sashes, long boas, drooping sleeve 
laces ; big hats, flower-laden, much bent of 
brim, supporting lily, rose, orchid, branch, or 
in masses, their foliage in quantity, with scarf 
and windings, complete the modish effect. 
Milady herself droops into the same rhythm, as 
she trails her skirts along, but she keeps what 
is called the ‘* corset pose’ intact at the same 
time. This is the secret of carrying one’s 
clothes well. Only those who are receptive 
and experienced ever reach it, and they alone 
are the truly smart ones worthy the name. 


A WHITE MOUSSELINE WITH LACE JACKET 


Now for the details of a few gowns re- 
membered for their exquisiteness as well as be- 
comingness. Of great beauty was one of 
white mousseline, tucked into a stole effect on 
the front of its skirt and graduating shorter 
suddenly about half-way on either side and in 
that way following rather a basque line. The 
back of the skirt was plissé, but from the 
sides two very broad bands of guipure lace 
were inset, the ends on either side of the nar- 
row tucked stole in front most beautifully de- 
signed and rising up in two spirals with ad- 
mirable effect. A guipure jacket, low 4-demi 
about the neck, formed part of the bodice, hav- 
ing open fronts and in the back long lace coat- 
tails which fell quite to the bottom of the skirt. 
This was belted in with a blue and white satin 
striped gauze, made intoa belt over white taf- 
feta. The same lovely gauze tucked and 
used for chemisette had its upper half inset 
with guipure, always extremely effective. A 
scarf of the same gauze, but on the bias, was 
drawn across the shoulders and ended in long 
tabs, caught to the jacket with diamond pins. 
The tops of the sleeves were tucked to match, 
the chemisette being of the same gauze and 
were finished with elbow flouncing of white 
mousseline plissé. Long white gloves were 


worn, and a charming blue mousseline hat of 
the same shade as the gauze with protecting 
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brim. For trimming, two half-wreaths of 
pale citron yellow roses, one on the outside, 
the other on the opposite side under the brim, 
lying close to the hair, which was worn low 
inthe back. There is a marked difference in 
dressing the hair low for different purposes. 
To dress it for a hat the hair should not fall so 
low as to hide the neckband, as that destroys 
the beauty of the bodice whose feature it is. 
For evening dress either a demi-décolletage or 
a full décolleté the hair should lie on the neck, 
the nape of the neck as it is called, but even 
then not in an exaggerated manner. These 
two effects are so directly oppo.ite that they 
should be kept expressly for the occasions 
mentioned. The smartest hat in the world 
would be ruined if worn on a head where the 
hair hung too low. 


PUFFS THE FEATURE OF A PALE PINK MUSLIN 


A pink silk muslin gown, made over pink 
silk, had for its strong feature quantities of 
small puffs, representing an immense amount of 
handwork. These bouillonnés were extreme- 
ly small, and more accurates ones could not be 
conceived. The top of the corsage, the top of 
the elbow-sieeves, the top mount of the skirt, 
as well as the heading of the bottom flounce, 
were all executed to perfection. The fitted 
flounce was inset vertically with two widths of 
white Chantilly, and had a bottom-pointed 
edge, the broad entredeux in the middle of the 
points and the narrower lace on each side, 
with a narrow ruching around the bottom of 
the points made of pink silk muslin. The 
bodice entered a belt, was fastened in the back, 
and had one of the prettiest Chantilly fichus 
imaginable, draped below the bouillonnée top 
and finished off with a Louis xvi bow of nar- 
row black velvet. A narrow black velvet belt 
was worn. Quite a flounce of the same lace 
was at the elbow, with smaller black velvet 
bows. A long white mousseline boa, white 
gloves, a pink striped moiré parasol, a white 
straw Marquis—very broad across the front 
trimmed with white chiffon and white roses, as 
well as some white lace drapery, completed 
the toilette. 


COSTUMES IN BLACK AND WHITE 


There were two wonderfully smart black 
and white gowns of Chantilly and black net in 
one instance, and of black mousseline plissé 
with black net in the other. White point ap- 
pliqué was applied to the net which was trans- 
parent, the design of the lace being wreaths of 
flowers in two sizes. These wreaths upon the 
net bands formed two entredeux on the skirt, 
the smaller wreaths above the larger, and a 
tablier front of white lace medallions with side 
ruchings of net and narrow black velvet loops. 


AN ESPECIALLY PRETTY COLLAR FOR A 
GRAY VOILE 


Charming were the different voile gowns, 
for one never tires of them. Many were in 
cream white, with laces inset of a very yel- 
lowish hue, while some of the pale gray ones 
with ochre laces on their skirts were perfect 
pictures of loveliness. One of these gray 
gowns was especially pretty in its collar treat- 
ment of lace which fell quaintly over the shoul- 
ders, while the hat, a soft gray chiffon cape- 
line, had a flounce of lace attached to its brim 
and fell over the face as a veil. It really 
proved most fascinating in its becomingness, 
though few could repeat its success. 
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No rule obtains about the irregularities ot 
hat brims, as any line and every pretty line 
comes under the present rule of modishness. 
The thing is to hit upon what is becoming, and 
a little beyond the general up or down styles. 
One is interested to discover that the smartest 
are the result of a study to show off the goods 


the wearer possesses. It may be her lovely 
hair, which induced a sudden upturning, as it 
may be that one side of her profile is much 
improved by the severity of a low brim line, 
while the other side differs enough to require a 
turn upwards. There are women whose best 
looks depend upon their full faces, and such as 
they go in for the upturned brims and for 
smart front trimmings. The back hair, too, 
and the lines of the neck, invoke admiration if 
well set off, and for these are cache peigne 
flowers and bows, most important as are hats 
well turned up in the back. All these points 
go a long way towards teaching one how to 
always wear becoming hats in spite of the 
changes from season to season. Knowing ac- 
curately what to expose and what to subdue or 
hide becomes second nature after a while, and 
we retain the good taste and good sense, never 
to depart from those facts, but to adopt that 
mode of hat at all times leaning in the direc- 
tions of our limitations. 


THE LATEST MODEL IN LINENS 


Long coats and skirts to match are the latest 
smart wear in linens and in light wool fabrics. 
There is no law against a bodice to match the 
skirt, but separate waists are still such fa- 
vorites. Yet, boléros and skirts with a con- 
trasting blouse of linon or batiste are always in 
the best of form, so one may decide for her- 
self. These linen suits are encrusted with 
rather heavy yellow laces, the coat included. 
For yacht dresses both linens and cloths are in 
demand; one needs both. Upon the deep col- 
lar and cuffs of the cloth coat, which has also 
a high collar, are the trimmings centred. Em- 
broideries of a Russian character or Bulgarian 
work in brilliant colors look extremely well on 
blues, lead-grays and blue-grays. These coats 
are best lined with a silk twilled tailor’s lining 
rather than taffeta, which stiffens in the sea air. 
They are the most graceful of wraps, their 
long, open-front drapery making for much 
chic when walking the deck especially, and 
that parade counts for something when one is 
young and beautiful. The cloth skirts to 
match these long coats need only stitching in 
designs or in straight rows if the smartest 
models are followed. 
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EARLY AUTUMN MILLINERY-——-TRIG JACKETS — 
NUN’S VEILING — NEW NAPERY—BED LINEN 


TRAVELER S CONVENIENCES 


Ats have first place in a season’s fashions, 
H and it should indeed be a simple mat- 
ter to choose one’s autumn hat, as 
already the shops are showing many charming 
models suitable for all types ot face and styles of 
coiffure, In this week’s sketches smart sport- 
ing hats are shown, just the models for crisp 
autumn days. Simplicity seems the surest way 
to distinction in hats of this genre, and the 
absence of any femininity of touch is more pro- 
nounced than for several past seasons. 

Illustration No, 2 shows a charming hat of 
fine French felt in a lovely soft gray, bound 
with a stitched band of black velvet, much 
wider on the under side of the brim than on 
the top The sole trimming is a simple velvet 
band tied in a smart little bow, directly under 
two immense rosette pompons of cocque feath- 
ers, Price $10. Quills have gone out en- 
tirely for hats of this variety, and pompons 
seem to have stepped into the breach. There 
are ostrich feather pompons, those of marabout, 
of the plain cocque feathers, and last of all 
this new and most effective variety made like 
a huge rosette in swirling circles as though 
gathered at the bottom on a drawing string. 
The one in the sketch is, black at the top, and 
white as it nears the lower edge. 

Crowns follow every caprice, being indented 
into the many queer shapes given to sporting 
felts conforming, however, always to a certain 
severity of style. To some faces nothing is as 
becoming as white, and” after all, nothing is 
more universally pleasing in effect. With a 
pretty white piqué or serge skirt, the charming 
little white serge coat seen in sketch No. 3 
and the hat of sketch No 4 would unite in a 
most harmonious and dainty ensemble for the 
woman who loves out-of-door sports no less 
than she who appreciates the charm of a well- 
chosen and immaculate toilette. 

The coat is made in the most severe tailor 
fashion, finished with stitched seams and large 
pearl buttons. The price is only $10.50 if un- 
lined, or $12.75 with a white taffeta lining. 
Of pure white French felt is the model of 
sketch No. 4, bound with gros-grain ribbon 
and trimmed with a novelty scarf of white silk, 
run with lines of blue. The arrangement of 
the folds is rather new, though it would be dif- 
ficult to find any entirely novel way of adjust- 
ing what has long been such a favorite mode of 
ornamentation. The price of the hat is $9. 

In regard to millinery more particularly than 
other articles of attire, it is not wise to follow 
the fads of fashion blindly. Faces anc coiffures 
differ widely, and the characteristics of each 
should be suited, as it is the individuality of 
style which determines the look of one’s toilette. 
There are so many different varieties of walk- 
ing and outing hats that something both suit- 
able and becoming can be found for all, if a 
little care is given to proper selection. 

The remaining hat model, that shown in 
sketch No. 4¢, is of a different order from those 
already described, and it will cost $4. The 
felt is fine, there is a narrow gros-grain ribbon 
binding, and the only relief to its excessive 
severity is a simple band of flat cocque feathers 
in the exact shade of the hat. The cclors are 
black, a lovely soft castor brown and a silvery 
gray. : 

Cool mornings require the use of one of 
those trig, jaunty little jackets, so prettily made 
that everyone looks well in them. Red and 
green cloth ones with brass buttons are not 
as much seen on the links, and tor general 
utility nothing can excel in smartness those of 
white for early autumn. 

Beautifully cut, with every detail as carefully 
carried out as though custom-made by an ex- 
pensive taiior is the coat seen in sketch No. 1 
costing $19.50 if lined with silk, or $17 50 
without. The model is especially good, and 


while deviating in a few small details from strict 
severity, it has all the chic of one of the most 





famous French houses. It is of serge, and can 
be had all in white, in red and white, or blue 
and white as you prefer. Should the reader 
contemplate buying a garment of this class I 
advise a first glance at this model. In front 
are three narrowly overlapping jackets, the 
middle one of white and the two outside of 
blue, on the sleeves the same finish is repeated, 
and the alternation of color is effective in the 
white collar, blue lapels and crossed tabs again 
of white on either side in front and on the 
sleeves. At the waistline of the French back 
is an effective strap of blue defining the pretty 
curving llne, and below is a plaited postillion. 
It must be added that none but the finest of 
materials are used to carry out this smart little 


model, equally suitable for yachting, golf or 
general wear. 

Golf gloves of very soft white chamois, close 
on top, and have knuckle perforation to give 
greater freedom in playing. There are few 
seams, and even these are carefully treated so 
that no unnecessary strain will be felt upon the 
hands. In sketch No. 6 a part may be seen, 
white on the back and of natural color on the 
palm. 

For cool damp nights some of the pale tints 
of crépe de chine are nice, and there are dozens 
of light wool materials, wonderfully useful and 
durable as well as dainty and pretty, if tastefully 
treated. Frocks of white wool nun’s veiling 
are not only modish this year, but they are 
extremely practical. 1 saw a gown of this ma- 
terial the other night hold its own when or- 
gandie and swiss effects were extremely de- 
pressed from dampness. The veiling looked so 
fresh and dainty that I am sure it will be of 
interest to many, not only for a charming little 
gown for the rest of the summer, but service- 
able for house wear during the winter. The 
skirt was circular cut with three bias folds on 





the bottom that had been cut and added to the 
skirt. It fitted the hips perfectly, closing in 
the back with scarcely noticeable small plaits, 
giving almost a plain effect, except for a becom- 
ing fullness. Curved bands of cream taffeta 
fitted about the hips, and were ornamented 
with stitching and tiny little silk moulds. The 
simple bodice carries out the motif of the skirt 
with bands of silk circling the figure dipping 
decidedly in front, the high crush collar being in- 
cluded in the topmost band. The fastening is 
in the back. There are plain sleeves of the 
nun’s veiling to the elbow, falling over a deep 
cuff of the bands, alternating with the material 
of the frock. Such a gown could be made for 
about $35, lined with silk if given to a reason- 





03. 


able dressmaker, the price of nun’s veiling 
being but $1.25 or $1.50 a yard and the ma- 
terial double width. A pretty way of trim- 
ming with silk bands is to use them as inser- 
tion, joining them to the material with a fancy 
open stitch, such as silk fagotting, which can be 
bought for about 12 cents a yard. The veil- 
ing is cut out underneath, of course, so the 
effect is like an insertion. 

Fine napery is a luxury and a7 extravagant 
one at that, but no table can be considered well 
appointed without its use, and an obligation to 
provide it devolves upon those who entertain 
ceremoniously. The finest art side of linen in 
design and weaving is represented by table cloths 
and napkins, among which new and lovely 
patterns are seen with each successive season. 
Marking is the finishing step after the linen has 
been purchased, and the present choice is the 
interlaced script letters, although many still 
adhere to monograms and others are always 
faithful to the old-fashioned German text. 
The embroidery should of course be done all in 
white, and uniform throughout the entire house- 
hold set. It is not considered necessary to 
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mark table cloths, but napkins are worked 


with letters one and a half to two inches long 
placed in one corner. The price is about 22 
cents a letter for pretty and beautifully-worked 
initials. Round tablecloths are, of course, the 
best for round tables, and they have indeed 
almost wholly superseded the square cloths for- 
merly used for this purpose. The prices in 
these range from $6 for a two and a half foot 
cloth to $11.50 tor a magnificent design in a 
heavy and hindsome Irish linen. The patterns 
which are round to fit the table, usually having 
a deep and exquisitely designed border, and a 
well covered top which follows the line of the 
table edge in shape. The centre is generally 
left plain for a fernery or ornament. In cloths 


two and a half yards square, there is a beautiful 
lilac design selling for $9 of pure Irish linen. 
At the same price there is an exquisite fancy 
pattern, running in a graceful design around the 
edge of the table with a deep garlanded border 
falling below. Over the plainer space in the 
table centre are scattered single blossoms. .Nap- 
kins three-quarters of a yard square are a $11 
a dozen, and $7.50 if only five-eighths square, 
A handsome tulip design in good linen costs 
$6 for a cloth two by two and a half yards 
square ; nipkins to match selling for $7.50 in 
the three-quarter of a yard size. For the price 
I have not seen a prettier cloth than one in a 
new design of geraniums costing $4.25 for the 
size last quoted : napkins $5.50 adozen. Lace- 
t rimmed cloths both round and square cost about 
$75 for the two by two and a half yard size. 
Sheets are marked with five and six inch let- 
ters, costing 40 and 50 cents each, the stamp- 
ing being done in the centre of one end, a few 
inches below the hem or insetting of lace, 
whichever is used. It is well to mention that 
lace-trimmed sheets come at $12 50 each, and 
pillow casesto match cost $6.50. Linen sheet 
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with deep hem, scalloped and embroidered on 
the edge, are $10 each and pillow cases $6 50; 
with plain spoke or ladder hemstitching a hand- 
some linen sheet costs about $6 a pair, and in 
less fine quality can be had for $4 a pair. _Pil- 
low cases are 85 cents a pair and $1.25. 

Yard wide Irish linen ranges from 35 cents 
to $1.25 a yard in medium weight, the lighter 
quality 25 cents to 65 cents and the heavy 
make from 55 cents to $1.35. 

Pillow case linen comes in a good quality 
for 60 cents a yard and linen sheeting of 
Irish or Scotch make can be had as low 
as 80 cents a yard, fifty-four inches wide. 
This serves as a guide to a linen outfit. A 
new lettering for linen comes in an_ initial 
placed in the centre of a medallion of fine Ham- 
burg. The initial is embroidered and tke whole 
piece meant to be appliquéd upon the piece of 
linen by the embroidered edge, the cloth being 
cut from under afterwards. Prices vary accord- 
ing to size, from about 5 cents to $1 each. All 
the smaller sizes must be bought by the dozen. 

Among the many new traveling conveniences 
is a toilet and curling set put up in a pretty 
leather case and selling for $3.25. There isa 
nickel lamp, curling iron with celluloid handles 
folding into very small compass when not in 
use, and a glass bottle with nickel screw top to 
catry alcohol. Added to all this are scissors, 
nail file, button hook and comb; in fact all the 
small toilet necessaries for a short journey. 
Smaller morocco boxes without the toilet arti- 
cles are to be had for $2.75. These contain, 
in addition to the curling set previously men- 
tioned a small nickel match safe. If one’s jour- 
ney is to extend over night, a set including a 
brush and comb, tooth brush, scissors, nail file 
and can for tooth powder, compactly set in a 
small pig-skin case will be found useful. The 
price of all this convenience is but $2.75 
and the set very presentable with mount- 
ings of hard rubber, resembling ebony, in 
effect. 

If, however, one desires a thoroughly well 
equipped and fine dressing case, there is one 
marked $7 25, sure to please. The cas: is of 
alligator skin and all the fittings of the very best. 
There is abrush with a handsome grained wood 
back, a long glass bottle with nickel top con- 
taining tooth and nail brush with white cellu- 
loid handles, a tooth powder box of the same, 
a file, scissors, button hook and pretty mirror. 
If in a seal leather case with black wood fittings 
the price would be $8. 

For the woman traveling with her husband 
there is a beautifully arranged traveling case, to 
be had for $8.50. All the breakable or 
scratchable articles are protected with chamois- 
covered leather flaps, the little affair being 
wonderfully compact. There are a pretty nickel 
soap dish, tooth and shaving-brush holder, razor 
and strop, tooth-powder bottle, mirror, scissors, 
com) and brush. Pig-skin cases holding two 
military brushes, mirror and comb, cost $4 and 
$4.75, in accordance to size, and take up the 
smallest possible amount of foom in one’s 
trunk. If with but one brush, the price is 
$3.50. 

Flasks are to be had in a multitude of designs 
and prices ; the best, at a moderate price, if to 
be carried in a hand-bag, is a long, round 
model, shaped somewhat like a bottle, with a 
nickel cup, gold-lined, fitting securely over the 
top. The covering is of walrus-skin and looks 
very smart. The price is but $1.25. In the 
usual shape of seal leather, with a nickel and 
gold-lined cup, the price is $2.50, and a pretty 
little flask can be bought as reasonably as $1 35, 
of heavy glass cut in bevels and curved to fit 
the hip-pocket. 

New and very useful are the sets of two, 
three or four bottles, all fitting into a compact 
circle in shape and packed in a round morocco 
or pig-skin case. These will hold several dif- 
ferent liquids, such as brandy, whiskey and gin; 
or, if preferred, whiskey, cologne and anything 
else you like. The price for three in a seal 
case is $3 50, and for two in a large size, $4. 
Something of this kind is always gratefully re- 
ceived by men, who find such useful articles a 
welcome change from the usual feminine gifts 
of scarf-pins, cuff-buttons and the dozens of 
small smokers’ conveniences. 

A blacking case of sole leather, with two 
brushes, & dauber and a bottle of polish, sells 
for $2, and is to be had for $1 in smaller size 
and without the dauber, The former is more 
useful, however, as the small-r size is much 
more difficult to handle. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


, ae can be no question of the incon- 
spicuous way one may dress in all 
white and in shades of écru or in light 

beige tints, also, that nothing else so com- 
pletely fits in for all dress occasions as those 
three kinds of modish gowns. From church- 
going to a garden party they will never come 
amiss. At summer resorts the Sunday church 
attendance proves this conclusively, for white 
and écru gowns are many always and the smart- 
est worn. Noticeably pretty are the lace lawns, 
those light transparent fabrics being made up 
over white usually whether they are white or 
écru. _It is far better to trim them with laces 
in keeping, such as Valenciennes or Maline, 
and not destroy their lightness or simplicity, 
with more showy varieties. 


MODEL FOR LACE-TRIMMED LAWNS 


A pretty model, worn recently, had a skirt 
with one deep flounce attached to the top, 
which reached below the knees, and this top 
was given a tablier form by several up and down 
rows of Maline, atwo-inch entredeux effective 
in design. A single row finished the bottom 
and served as a heading to the flounce, all this 
lace being transparently inset. The flounce 
was hemmed quite simply round the bottom, 
while at the top there were two-inch 
groups of fine tucks spaced off evenly, which 
together with the lace teading turned out to be 
an extremely pretty way to add a flounce to its 
upper skirt. For its skirt mounting the same 
grouping and spacing of tucks was carried out, 
as it was upon the lower part of the bodice 
until it joined a lace and lawn collar, where 
the lace insetting ran crossways and the collar 
fitted the neck. Long lawn sleeves became 
wider towards the high wristbands, which were 
of lace and lawn, White taffeta lustre ribbon 
was used for the belt with its bow. The hat 
was of yellowish straw or fancy braid, bound 
with a narrow piping of black velvet and a 
graceful scarf of white mousseline supporting a 
wreath of ivy with glowing red berries here and 
there in clusters. One need hardly be told that 
the parasol and gloves were white as well. 


WHITE SILK GINGHAMS 


Some of the prettiest all-white toilettes are of 
silk ginghams, which have a particular charm 
in their brilliancy of texture, while their soft- 
ness goes far towards the making of a smart 
gown. This fabric looks wonderfully well in- 
serted with yellow lace, either confined wholly 
to the bodice or judiciously divided on waist and 
skirt, the latter of the flaring model. Fronts 
of bodices with high pointed transparent lace 
chemisettes are greatly in vogue. Yellow straw 
hats with yellow laces look best, needing white 
mousseline windings about the crown and tufts 
of white cock feathers, Again shoes, hose, 
skirts, gloves and parasol in white to accent an 
immaculate becomingness. 


ALL.WHITE FOR BOATING 


All-white is the smartest wear also for boat- 
ing and yachting, if one is not pressed by too 
severe pinches of economy. Nothing in linens 
or cottons washes so well, while the woolens 
and cloths clean to such satisfaction. In the 
end these lasting qualities outweigh the ex- 
penses attached. Assuredly one may have no 
anticipatory fears in making up white alpaca 
or white lonscale The smooth surface of 
both materials and the hard twist of the wool in 
its weaving gives them a surface resistance to 
dust and dampness, which is invaluable to 
economical purchasers. Long paletote coats of 
either must not be left unmentioned, particu- 
larly for yacht wear. No trimming is needed 
when strap stitching is well executed. They 
are often elaborated with gold braids, there 
crossed on the bias at equal distances with hand- 
embroidered flowers, very small designs and 
diminutive flowers. This not only for a bot- 
tom bordering but for the fronts, the cuffs and 
collar or collarband. But the simpler genres 
are to be advised because of their fitness and the 
impossibility to do them any harm while they 
are worn, which cannot be remedied, white gilt 
braid will tarnish, silks fade. 


YELLOW AND PONGEE COLOR ALPACAS 


There are banana-yellow and the palest of 
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pongee shades or alpaca, which are made to 
took excessively smart, simply by trimming 
them with bias bands of white taffeta stitched 
with white silk the whole width of the band. 
Nothing has a more dressy effect if worn with 
a burnt or yellow straw hat, trimmed with 
white lace and some furze and heather or for- 
get-me-nots, or a mixed variety of sweet peas, 
As such gowns belong to a matron’s wear 
especially, the hats must be kept in accord 
rather soberly. 


GARDEN TOILETTES AT NEWPORT TENNIS CON- 
TEST 


Newport’s tennis-week toilettes divided up 
into two days of grande tenue, those seen the 
first day, and the finals on the last day of the 
game, By some unwritten law these are the 
two days when garden-party gowns are worn 
with reckless extravagance, no longer wrapped 
in tissue papers, but cast upon wooden seats, or 
trailing the turf during the intervening prome- 
nades. All this finery has a background of 
pretty washable suits and frocks in every light 
color with plenty of balance centred in white 
piqués, and all manner of plain and fancy white 
lawns. Skirts are ruffled, flounced en forme, 
inset with laces and simply hemmed or 
stitched and strapped as well with various ap- 
pliqued designs, What proved more of a 
novelty was the use of pale beige grass linen, 
finely tucked by the yard, from which were cut 
waved bands, three and four, and these inset 
into delicately flowered organdie skirts, where 
mauves and shades of gray were strewn over a 
white ground or pale blue and shadow grays, 
were the floral colors, The same idea was 
also carried out on bodice and sleeves, with a 
belt and a silk chou of the single color predomi- 
nating in the fabric. The hat invariably was 
either of shirred beige chiffon with a corres- 
ponding flower matching the chou and belt, or 
the hat was of mousseline or tulle, of an exact 
match to color seen in belt or in choux Small 
diamond squares of white or beige grass-linen 
were often seen on flowered muslins inset with 
narrow lace insertions, both upon skirts and 
bodices, or skirts and boléros. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MODISH SLEEVES 


The intricacies of sleeves were most inter- 
esting, and so were the ingenious devices to in- 
troduce stitched taffeta or ribbon velvet open 
straps or latticework. What, in fact, was a 
shirt sleeve gathered into a lace wristband as- 
sumed quite another effect when slit on the 
outer side from elbow to wrist, and a pretty 
panel of plaited or gathered lace let in so as to 
droop into drapery. Take the same sleeve 
widened at the bottom and drooping into a 
pouch effect at the wristband, then fancy how 
it looks slit from shoulder to wristband, with 
an entredeux of lace inset down that outside 
line and a group of tucks on either side of the 
sleeve as a finish. ‘There were other sleeves 
very much on this order, but having three rows 
of lace insertion, or sometimes of needlework, 
with tucks dividing each row, as well as tucks 
on the outside of the end laces. Allowing 
enough length to this sleeve to droop over its 
transparent lace wristband to match, the effect 
was charming. Of course, the bodices had 
touches of lace or needlework to keep in har- 
mony with the sleeves. As, for instance, in 
the roynd transparent lace yokes, or yokes of 
lace, with straps tucked, or with Jace entredeux 
between the strappings, or two wide lace entre- 
deux inset like bretelles on a tucked lawn bod- 
ice, and a round, a pointed or a square lace 
yoke transparently inset at the neck. Half- 
low, open-in-front blouse bodices of finely 
tucked batiste, where a narrow white a-jour 
herring-bone entredeux is disposed crosswise, 
has becoming curved lines. The sleeves have 
no entredeux in crosslines, the tucks running 
lengthwise, with herring-bone lines between 
the clusters, and the lower part of the sleeve 
flaring out, A transparent lace bodice, with 
high neckband to match, is worn with this 
waist. It is not necessary that the lace should 
extend in the back beyond a safe line below the 
décolletage of the batiste, but as the fronts open 
to the belt, the lace must do so as well. The 
open fronts trimmed with white silk tassels 
having fancy gold tops, are placed in pairs 
vis 4 vis. For finish of the half-low bodice 
the same herring-bone is used. Lace under- 
sleeves are seen under the batiste ones, the lace 
matching that of the chemisette, 
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Shall never forget that trip out, or the im- 
I pressions of that first day. I met my 

new master at the railroad station, and I 
sat respectfully in the common car while he 
went into the parlor or palace arrangement --I 
believe they call it palace out there. There is 
more gilding and an air of greater barbaric mag- 
nificence in the west to these vehicles or rail- 
road carriages, or whatever you choose to call 
them, and they all have real electric lights. I 
confess this contact with the hoi polloi was 
grating on my nerves. The common people 
are the same the world over ; they are person- 
ally unclean, and they have disgusting habits. 
The common Anglo-Saxon of to-day is more- 
over not picturesque; and he is so hopelessly vui- 
gar that association with him in even a public 
conveyance is anything but agreeable. It was a 
hot, stuffy afternoon. and a fog of smoke hung 
over the city; the cars were stifling, and the 
red plush cushions almost unbearable. Every- 
thing looked sweltering and the guard howled out 
names of stations, banged the door with an irri- 
tating iteration which was positively personal. 
There were the usual accompaniments to such 
a trip, and I almost wished I had gone in the 
smoking car, but a glance in there showed me 
how impossible it was. There was a laiser aller, 
however, a treedom even in the chair cars. 
Many of the passengers seemed to have no coats, 
and the young men particularly rejoiced in the 
freedom of the shirt waist and very much mufti. 
However, I was going through my novitiate. 
I had to expect all this, and I surveyed the 
rather uninteresting landscape from the window 
with a moody air, wondering what the estab- 
lishment, the country seat of Cleaver Clark, 
Esq., would be like. 

The train, after a stop or two, was an ex- 
press, and it was not very crowded, so that I 
had a seat to myself. Presently I found some 
one seated beside me, and I looked around to 
make a protest when I discovered that it was 
Cleaver Clark. I think he was the more 
embarrassed of the two. I believe the man 
was lonely, and that he would have asked 
me to sit with him in the drawing room 
or parlor car—what an amusing misnomer— 
but that he could not bring himself to make 
such a misstep. | He had already mastered the 
first principles of what should be done. We 
proceeded sometime in silence, when he sud- 
denly broke out with the question: ** Do you 
know anything about wine ?’’ I replied that 
I thought I did. He said that he intended to 
give some dinners—I almost believe he had 
started to say feeds, and that Miss Blinkie and 
he had different ideas about the service. ‘I 
told her,’’ he said, ‘‘ that it looked too much 
like a barroom to be opening wine all the time, 
although I am very willing,’’ he continued, 
‘¢ when we have visitors to have wine opened 
for them in the dining-room or in the billiard- 
room and I thought it was real hospitable to 
pass around wine whenever anybody called ’’ 
I told him that the custom was obsolete abroad, 
but that men generally went into the dining- 
room and there was always whiskey and water. 
‘© Yes,”’ he said, **I knowthat. They come 
atall hours, They drive up by twos and threes 
and they walk deliberately into my dining-room 
and drink up my whiskey. I heard young 
Frankfurter Von Nam the other day say on the 
train that the Cleaver Clarks were a good 
gratt. I used to open wine for them all,”’ 
he continued in a plaintive tone of voice, ‘* but 
then there was no getting them away.” 

My first lesson was at hand. I replied, ** I 
suppose you mean by wine port, claret, sau- 
terne?’’ I had feigned ignorance ‘*QOh, 
no,’’ he replied, ‘‘ we have the regular stuff 
out here. None of your table d’hotes for me. 
We believe in cold bottles and warm birds.”’ I 
answered him that in England it was con- 
sidered very vulgar to drink unlimited cham- 
pagne and that champagne was never referred 
to as ‘* wine;”’ in fact, in a way, it is not a 
wine. I told him about the various qualities of 
champagnes and the time for drinking them. 
He should have very dry champagne and he 
should serve it all throughout a dinner, particu- 
larly in summer. There are men who know 


the vintage champagne and who use two or 
three brands and favorite vintages, but these are 
the exceptions and a good dry champagne was 
I did not ap- 


what he needed for his dinners. 


prove of it being served at luncheon, although 
there were occasions when it could be done. 
As for serving champagne on the veranda or 
handing it around or having it constantly on 
draught, all this was vulgar and not according 
to the manner of a man who wished to pose as 
one who had always been accustomed to the 
ways of the world I put it as lightly as I 
could, although I did tell him that I had 
served—the word hurt me fearfully—a Russian 
Prince who drank nothing else and I had 
known an American banker who had one 
quart each morning on rising and who always 
drank it with every meal, ‘* These are ex- 
ceptions,’’ I continued, ‘‘ and they are the re- 
sult frequently of medical advice.’” Cham- 
pagne I also informed him was a wonderful 
nerve tonic and when one was tired there was 
nothing better. I even ventured the story of a 
famous New York lawyer, who, after a day’s 
argument, would eat no dinner but just before 
midnight would have served in his dining-room 
by his butler an enormous dish of bacon and 
eggs and two quarts of dry champagne. These 
are all idiosyncrasies. 

I felt that I had almost exhausted the sub- 
ject, but I continued. Clarets have almost gone 
out of fashion; burgundies are heavy and are 
used sparingly ; no one drinks port after dinner 
and few persons ofter a glass of madeira on oc- 
casions but then this wine must be truly old and 
have a veritable family history. Sherry and 
sauternes are served at dinners with the fish and 
oysters or the hors d’oeuvre, which is now tak- 
ing the place of the bivalve. There were so 
many things, so much material that I might 
have gone on forever, but I concluded and said 
that to be on the safe side champagne and Scotch 
or Irish whiskey were the drinks and beverages 
in fashion. 

But Cleaver Clarke had ideas of his own, He 
said that fur a long while he had objected to the 
use of wine of any kind on his table and had 
served dinners with mineral water alone He 
wanted every one to know his principles but 
that Miss Blinkie had said that he was not up 
to date on that subject and on many things 
She wants the after dinner coffee served on 
the veranda, he said, shaking his head. It 
was a long time before I became used to this 
after dinner coffee. I do not like anything 
that seems skimpy I want plenty of every- 
thing on my table and I enjoy a great big cup 
of coffee with my dinner. _I was always used 
to it and it was very hard indeed tochange. I 
am not a teetotaller, and I have adopted some 
of these European customs since we traveled 
but I long now and then for old things. ‘** My 
chéf’’—he said this with a great air and very 
strongly dwelling on the man—*‘ pu’s a dark 
gravy over everything that he sends up to the 
table and there is very little that one can eat 
and it all tastes like the meals one gets at 
hotels.”” 

I sympathized with my new master and I 
felt that I and Chef would have a few words. 
He asked me what they did at the ** Dook’s ”’ 
and told him how simply they lived. They 
had good cooking and everything was perfectly 
served, but frequently they had homely dishes, 
and that nothing was so obnoxious as the ap- 
pearance of mussy things on a gentleman’s table. 
I then said that ‘‘after dinner coffee ’’ was a 
term unknown in the polite world of the east. 
Everyone, to be sure, took coffee aiter dinner, 
and that it must be strong and well made, but 
that there was no difference in that and the 
coffee which was taken at breakfast. In fact, 
I always saw that the coftee was purchased in 
the *bag green, and that in the best households 
there was always roasting of coffee twice a day, 
and to purchase coffee already parched or already 
ground, was to court the drinking of a terrible 
mess. I thought of Mrs. Pennell and her 
charming book on Delicate Eating, and that 
wonderful chapter on Enchanting coffee which 
should be read by every housekeeper in this 
country, which is the land of bad coffee. The 
New Orleans people are really the only ones 
who know how to serve coffee properly and like 
artichokes, this part of a dinner remains one of 
the individualities of the Crescent City until re- 
cently. It was impossible to have an artichoke 
served in a New York restaurant ten years ago, 
and when they were brought to you, they were 
imported from France, were old, and your eat- 
ing of them always created a sensation among 
the other diners. 

But this might have gone on forever. I 
had almost forgotten in my excitement the re- 
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lations between master and man, and the mil- 
lionaire in his interest to learn had overlooked 
the fact that I was didactic, almost impertinent. 
But it served to while the time away. I found 
before the end of the journey that three opjec- 
tionable terms had been erased from Cleaver 
Clark’s vocabulary. There was no more open- 
ing wine; after dinner coffee had been banished 
and plain coffee substituted; and I had shown 
such a profound ignorance of what he meant 
when he referred to going to dinner in a 
Tuxedo, that he said dinner coat by the time 
the train had drawn up in the station. And 
then his manner changed, he bolted out of the 
car, and as I descended to the platform, I saw 
him step from the chair car with rather a guilty 
but a must nonchalant air. 

A hasty glance and the first impressions of 
the Cleaver Clarks were obtained. A break 
driven by a very tall young woman with a yard 
or more of waist, like an English fashion plate, 
and an enormous flat straw hat covered with 
roses had drawn up beside the platform which 
was crowded with the people coming from 
town. A clean-shaven young man stood on 
the platform near the brake. I did not know 
at first whether he were groom or guest, but as 
still another sat in the back of the drake with 
folded arms and a remarkable livery I jumped 
to the conclusion that this first was one of the 
family, and that the equipage, extraordinary as 
it was, had been of the selection of the amaz- 
ing Miss Blinkie, who was evidently the young 
woman with the hat. 

‘* Where's Pa?’’ she screamed—I was glad it 
was not Popper, ‘*There’s Pa. Why, Pa’’ 
I had recollections of her kinswoman, Miss 
Concordia. And then she took out a list 
written in a note book, and she called out to 
the young man on the platform, ‘* They all 
came up by the last train, Jack, except Mr. 
Johnson, Pa. Did you see Mr Johnson, Pa? 
He is just from Cleveland. He is Helen’s 
friend, you know, and I don’t know him by 
sight Mr. Johnson, where is Mr. Johnson ?”’ 

No Mr. Johnson responded. I looked 
around in vain for some conveyance to take me 
to the Cleaver Clark’s. 1 was surrounded by 
my bags and boxes—very modest—but I can- 
not help their appearance. They were smart. 
I had asked the station master, who was rush- 
ing hither and thither, where I could get a car- 
riage to Mr Cleaver Clarks, and thea I saw 
him speak to the young man called Jack and 
point in my direction with a jerk of his thumb. 

**We are waiting for you A thousand 
pardons. Come right on,’ exclaimed Jack, 
greeting me effusively, and Miss Clark waved 
her whip enthusiastically at me, and then she 
called out : 

** Here is Mr. Johnson, Pa.”’ 

It was over in a moment, and I had been 
taken off my guard ; but the master of the 
house and my quondam companion on the train 
blurted out in a loud tone : 

‘*Mr Johnson? No, Blinkie; that is not 
a gentleman. It 1s only the new valley—but- 
ler, I mean,’’ and he burst into a loud guffaw. 

** How provoking !”’ exclaimed Miss Blin- 
kie, and I saw from her expression that I had 
made an enemy from the start. 

‘« The gardener will come down ‘for you and 
your things in the cart,” said young Jack ab- 
ruptly to me, and the footman in the back of 
the brake—heaven preserve us ! — grinned 
audibly. A crack of the whip, and the 
Cleaver Clarks disappeared in a cloud of dust 
down the long road, and I stood surrounded by 
my traps, a stranger in a strange land. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


LATITUDE IN DRESS DURING SUMMER—CITIES 
NOT AS FORMAL THEN AS FASHIONABLE 
RESORTS—-WEDDING GARMENTS 


FOR MEN 


N summer a certain amount of latitude in 
I dress is to be expected, and it is also by 
no means to be regretted. As far as 
possible comfort it should not be sacrificed to 
strict etiquette, and in hot weather, whenevery 
movement is more or less of an effort, it is well 
that a tacit agreement holds among the great 
majority of men to wear whatever is most cool 
and comfortable, irrespective of fashion or con- 
ventionality. Nevertheless, it should be re- 
membered that although for a few months of 


the year the rules of correct attire for certain 
occasions may be disregarded, the laws them- 
selves remain unshaken, and one must not be 
led to believe that because certain clothes are 
worn now they will be permissible two or three 
months later. This summer, at garden parties, 
aiternoon teas, and even formal receptions, the 
trock coat has been less worn than for many 
years, and in the city it is rarely, if ever, seen. 
Evening clothes, by which I mean the long- 
tailed coat and high hat, are decidedly more the 
exception than the rule ; and even stiff shirts 
are not considered necessary in town for evening 
wear. Much more latitude is, however, allowed 
in town in summer than is permitted at the 
fashionable country places, where a certain 
amount of formality in dress is always observed, 
In New York one often sees men dining at the 
smart hotels and restaurants in lounge suits ; 
indeed, the dinner jacket seems to be considered 
sufficiently formal for every purpose and occa- 
sion. A dinner or dance in the country demands 
the long coat, high collar and white tie of cor- 
rect evening dress quite as much as if it were 
given in town at the hight of the social season. 
After all, it is not so much the time or the 
place as it is society, in the narrow sense of the 
word, which makes dress. There may be a 
certain amount of laxity everywhere during the 
summer months, but the forms of social lite are 
pretty well kept up wherever any formal social 
life exists to maintain them. 


GOOD FORM IN CLOTHES FOR MEN AT COUNTRY 


WEDDINGS 


I am frequently asked as to the propriety of 
wearing morning clothes at country weddings 
which take place in the months of June, poly 
and August. During the past few years there 
seems to have been a slight tendency towards 
lessened formality in what may be called mas- 
culine wedding attire. Although many mar- 
riage ceremonies have been performed at which 
the groom, the ushers and most of the men 
guests have worn sack suits and straw hats, I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that, 
according to every rule of good form, such at- 
tire is distinctly incorrect, whether in town or 
in the country, in summer or in winter. The 
only possible qualification to this is, perhaps, 
that at a very small and quiet house wedding, 
when the bride wears a traveling costume, the 
groom and best man or ushers—if there are 
ushers— may wear sack suits or morning coats. 
Certainly, if the bride wears a wedding gown, 
the groom and groomsmen should wear frock 
coats, for nothing is more incongruous than a 
bride in white satin and a groom in a sack 
suit. 

There should be no distinction made between 
morning and atternoon weddings so far as their 
attire is concerned, and the requirements have 
become so firmly fixed by custom and example 
that they may be said to be as standard as is the 
dress for a dinner party or a dance of the most 
formal kind. For a man a black, or at least a 
dark gray, frock coat is essential. The shirt 
should be of plain white linen with cuffs attached 
(this applies equally well to every shirt), and 
the collar should be straight standing or slightly 
poke pointed. Ties of rather heavy silk and of 
the once-folded ascot style, are the most usual, 
though a four in hand knot with broad ends 
would be permissible. Ties worn at weddings 
are generally white, especially those worn by 
the groom, best man and ushers, but this is not 
absolutely essential.  Double-breasted white 
waistcoats are more customary than those made 
single-breasted, but either cut may be worn so 
long as the material is white. I have always 
thought a dark tie better looking than one of 
light color with a white waistcoat, because of 
the contrast. By light color I mean, of course, 
pale gray, light lavender or a cream shade, not a 
bright color, and by dark, not necessarily a plain 
black. Trousers of gray worsted or cachemire, 
buttoned patent leather boots and gloves of pearl 
or light gray kid complete the costume. 


EVENING WEDDING ATTIRE 


For an evening wedding full evening dress 
should be worn, whether the ceremony be per- 
formed in a church or at the house of the bride. 
This is the only time when evening clothes are 
worn in church, for although there seems little 
reason for it, they are still considered bad form 
for evening service. 


How. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the uestion. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the question. 
All questions not complying with this rule are sub- 
tect to publication. 


1869. Wedding Etiquette. To Con- 
stant Reader. —(1 ) Should the mother or the 
bride wear a hat at an afternoon wedding where 
the refreshments are to be served upon the 
lawn ? 

(2) Is it the correct thing to display the 
presents? If so, where? 

(3) Having a maid of honor and four ushers 
how should they enter the parlor ? 

(4) Does the groom or bride give the brides- 
maid a gilt ? 

(1) It is usual for the mother of the bride to 
wear a hat at an afternoon wedding. 

(2) The presents are not always shown, but 
it 1s correct to do so. Aroom should be given 
up to their display and the presents be placed on 
tables. |The card should be removed. It is 
usual to take an up-stairs room in which to 
show the presents, for unless the house is very 
large the lower rooms are all needed for the re- 
ception of the guests. 

(3) If the wedding is to be at home and the 
marriage ceremony performed in the parlor the 
ushers enter first two and two, then the maid of 
honor, then the bride with whomever is to give 
her away. If the ceremony 1s in church it 
does not matter how they enter the parlor ; 
there should be no procession. 

(4) The bride gives the bridesmaids and 
maid of honor a gift. The groom gives gifts 
to the ushers and best man. 

1870. Model for Flowered Challie 
Gown. To L B. M.—Please suggest a 
pretty design tor gown like sample enclosed. I 
am five feet eight inches high and weigh one 
hundred and fitty pounds. 

Your gown would look well made like the 
third figure on double page, Vogue, 11 July, 
using pale lavender chiffon or mousseline de soie 
for yoke and undersleeves. Pale écru lace in- 
sertion for the bodice, omit the lace over the 
hips and edge the overskirt with lace instead. 
Also advise making the overskirt a little longer 
and the flounce consequently not so deep. The 
flounce would also look well edged with lace, 
but it is not necessary for this style of the gown 
to put any lace on the skirt. 

1871. Silk Linings for Gowns — 
Black Skirt with Fancy Bodices. To 
Weir —(1) Will silk linings for skirts be the 
mode next winter ? 

(2) Will fancy light silk bodices and black 
skirts be fashionable ? 

(3) I want a black skirt for house and street 
wear, with light waists. What goods shall I 
get and how shall I have it made ? 

(4) Will skirts be made with a dip in 
front ? 

(5) Should silk waists be made to wear over 
or under the skirt? If possible to combine so 
many things, I should like my skirt not en- 
tirely inappropriate to wear with shirt waists at 
a fashionable hotel, 

(6) How should the finger-na‘ls be cut to 
be quite correct ? 

(1) Silk linings for gowns will be used as 
usual next winter, but the silk should be soft 
—not stiff enough to make a rustle when 
walking. 

(2) Fancy light bodices and black skirts are 
always worn to some extent, but the combina- 
tion is not advocated by Vogue except for 
economy or as part of a suit. For instance, 
with a black cloth suit silk bodices are worn 
under the jacket. 

(3) if you wish a skirt for both house and 
street wear, get a light-weight, smooth- finished 
soft cloth. As you are not very tall, a plain 
skirt would be most becoming;; have it either 
circular or three-piece, flaring at the bottom 
and heavily embroidered or appliquéd six inches 
from the bottom with black and silver embroi- 
dery, or braided in fine black braid, outlined 


with very narrow silver braid. It is stili too 
early to suggest next season’s skirt styles The 
skirt may be unlined if preferred, but it is usual 
to make them over a drop-skirt of silk to hold 
them out and make them hang well, Both 
silk and lingerie petticoats will be worn next 
winter with cloth skirts. 

(4) From present indications it appears 
likely that skirts will be made with a slight dip 
to conform to the straight front corsets, but it 
should be very slight, as too much of a dip is 
as unbecoming as too little. There is no indi- 
cation that the present style of corset will go 
out this season. 

(5) Silk separate bodices are much prettier 
and more becoming worn over the skirt, as this 
gives a longer waist line. The skirt model 
suggested could be worn at a hotel with elabo- 
rate lingerie shirts or silk bodices, but not with 
plain tailor shirts of cotton. 

(6) The finger-nails should be cut in a 
slight point very little longer than the end of 
the finger. The quick should be kept well 
pushed back and the skin that clings to the nail 
scraped off. Do not cut the quick any more 
than is absolutely necessary, as it thickens the 
skin. The nails should not be highly polished, 
but just enough to give them a slight gloss. 

1872. Model for Black Lace Gown. 
To M. S. M —Will you kindly tell me through 
Vogue how to havea black lace dress made 
for the coming winter? I have the lace, a very 
fine foundation with a rather small pattern or 
figure ending in small scallops. It is not a 
piece-lace, but flouncing the width of my skirt 
from waist to foot in front, but not wide enough 
for a trained skirt, which I want I would 
like to make it up over black taffeta or an apple 
green, if green would be fashionable. I would 
rather not use white taffeta under it. As I am 
a blonde with light red hair, could I not use a 
trimming of some kind with light blue in it ? 
Blue is more becoming to me than any other 
color except perhaps a soft green. 1 expect to 
purchase anything in the way of trimming that 
is necessary to make it very pretty. I would 
like either two bodices, a high and a low-necked 
one, or a low-necked one that I can wear with 
a lined guimpe and sleeves for very cold wea- 
ther. 

I look well in dresses with long vertical lines, 
as 1 am rather stout and large-waisted for my 
height : weight 125 pounds, height, five feet 
five inches. 

(1) It is still too early to give you the latest 
styles for lace gowns, and unless you need the 
gown at once should advise your waiting until 
the fashions for next winter are definitely settled. 
We give you an idea that would look well in 
case you wish to make our gown now, Make 
it over black taffeta and trim the bodice with 
light blue. The flounce will either have to be 
gathered at the waist like the third figure on 
double page Vogue, 1 August, or gored. If 
your waist is large it would look better gored, 
but you may not want to cut your lace. Make 
the skirt long by the addition of several ruffles 
wider in the back than in front and fastened to 
the underskirt, the lace being a drop-skirt made 
separately from the lining. Have two bodices; 
these usually look better than a guimpe. Make 
the low one like the first figure on double page, 
using two tiny ruffles like those on the skirt for 
sleeves and trimming edge of neck with light 
blue panne velvet with wired knot in front. 
Tuck the lace or shirr it slightly and draw it 
down tight so as not to increase your size. The 
high bodice would look well made like the 
right figure on page 35 Vogue, 18 July, with 
band of jet on edge of bodice and sleeve or of 
light blue stitched velvet. | Undersleeves and 
vest of white lace over pale blue silk. Collar 
of white lace with rows of shirred chiffon The 
ruffles may be made of fine Brussels net if that 
looks well with your lace. You can tell best 
what material looks well with the lace. 

1873. Cloth Gown—Fancy Bodice 
—Woolen Shirts. To H. R. H.—(1) 
Will you please teli me what is going to be a 
fashionable material for a cloth suit this winter 
—jacket and walking skirt, preferably black ; 
also a long skirt to wear with same jacket? 
Will rough goods or smooth, like kersey, be 
more fashionable r Can you suggest any stylish 
way of making it? It is so early that the 
winter styles are not yet published, and still I 
have to have all my winter clothes made by 
the 1st of September to take away to school 

(2) What colors will be most fashionable 
for a dressy taffeta waist for evening wear to 
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theatres, and can you suggest a pretty way to 
make it? 

(3) Is there any new style for woolen shirt 
waists? Will the fashion, so popular this 
summer, of maxing them with large tucks 
coming out over the shoulder still be worn ? 

(1) As smooth cloth is always worn and 
always looks well, it is advised ; but as you are 
a school-girl, do not select black. A dark 
blue or brown would be more suitable, or, if 
preferred, a good shade of tan. The autumn 
styles are not yet definite, but a plain tailor suit 
is good style every year; and especially as you 
wish to wear the jacket with both a walking 
and long skirt, a fancy coat would not be ap- 
propriate. Make your jacket like the one on 
page 373, Vogue 30 May, with collar of the 
same cloth stitched in rows all over, a quarter 
of an inch apart, with white silk. The short 
skirt make three-piece ; front gore and circular 
sides The long skirt, if you are tall, would 
look well made like the left figure on page 
389, Vogue 6 June, the bands and flounces 
also stitched in white to match the jacket. 

(2) Have your fancy bodice of peau de soie 
or louisine instead of taffeta This is newer. 
Have it white and make it like the figure 6406 
Vogue, 25 July. The front may be inset with 
handsome lace cr it may be embroiderea in deli- 
cate shades of filo floss. The bodice fastens at 
the back. Another pretty model is 6407 
Vogue, 20 June. 

(3) The indications are that the prettiest 
woolen skirts will be embroidered as they were 
last year. These have to be made to order, 
unless you embroider them yourself which 
lessens the expense very much In Vogue, of 
25 July, on page 64 you will find a description 
of these waists under department headed Whis- 
pers. The tucked waists are no tas effective. 
They are likely to be worn. 

(4) The necessary outfit for a young lady 
has been published in Vogue This would be 
equally good for a college girl, with, perhaps, 
fewer evening gowns 

1874. Wedding Arrangements. To 
A. F.— Please tell me what is the custom at a 
church wedding in regard to the order of pro- 
cession, the position of the party at the altar, 
the form used when two rings are used ; also 
at the reception, where the parents receive 
with the bride and groom, state the position in 
which they stand. 

Is it customary for the maid of honor, best 
man and bridesmaids to stand with the bride 
and groom, or would it be proper for them to 
act as ‘* pudding-sticks *’ at the reception ? 

What is the custom of serving the wedding- 
cake—in boxes or passed around by the serv- 
ers? Is it generally used now at large recep- 
tions ? 

Is it good form at a church wedding for the 
bride’s dress to have lace sleeves and yoke, open 
underneath ? And how is the veil arranged ? 
Is it not an obsolete custom tor the veil to be 
over the bride’s face in entering the church ? 
What are the duties of the maid of honor ? 

Personal answers are not sent to correspond- 
ents unless either rule four or five is complied 
with. 

The usual order of a bridal procession, when 
going up the aisle, is: first, the ushers, by two 
and two ; then the bridesmaids, two and two ; 
then the maid of honor ; then the bride, with 
her father or whoever gives her away. In 
coming down, the bride and groom come first, 
and then the bridal party in the reversed form 
in which they went up the aisle. At the altar 
the ushers form two lines on either side, the 
bridesmaids stand in front of them, the maid of 
honor stands near the bride, so as to hold her 
bouquet, turn her train, etc. There is no 
provision for two rings in our marriage 
service. 

At the reception the parents of the bride, 
who give the reception, stand near the bride 
and groom and speak to the guests as they 
come up to offer congratulations. The bridal 
party usually stand near the bride and groom, 
at least until the guests have arrived and spoken 
to the bridal pair, after which those who com- 
pose the bridal party may circulate around the 
rooms, helping to entertain the guests, seeing 
that they are served with refreshments, etc. 
Wedding-cake is still used at wedding recep- 
tions, and it should be piled in small boxes ona 
table in the dining-room or hall, where the 
guests can take a box when leaving. It is 
seldom -aten at the reception, but taken away, 
and is therefore put up in pretty boxes, tied 


with white rivbon and marked with the mono- 
gram ot the bride and groom. 

The bride’s dress may be made with lace 
sleeves and yoke, unlined, if desired, and 
many of the prettiest gowns are made in this 
way 

The veil, which should reach to hem of 
train, is arranged in plaits on the head, with 
small upright ends held in place either by a 
monture of white flowers or a diamond orna- 
ment. Tulle veils are unhemmed, and the piece 
covering face (which is a matter of choice, it 
not being necessary) is attached by hairpins, 
and reaches to the waist line, the maid of honor 
taking it off before the bride turns to come 
down the aisle after the ceremony. 

The maid of honor holds the bride’s bouquet 
during part of the ceremony when it would be 
in the way of the bride. She also takes off the 
short face veil if one is worn, which is not 
usual, as the long veil can be better arranged 
without the short veil, and it is more becom- 
ing. When the bride turns after the ceremony 
to come down the aisle, the maid of honor lifts 
the bride’s train around, and sees that it is cor- 
rectly placed when she starts down the aisle— 
taat is, that it lies well on the floor. 

1875. Model for Green Figured 
Crépe de Chine. To S. S.—Am prepared 
to make a dress like enclosed sample. I wish 
to model and trim it so that it will be 4 la 
mode for autumn wear. Am a scudent of Vogue 
and notice that you hint at habit backs. Do 
you think that the ‘‘crinoline model ’’ in your 
paper of April 17th would copy well in material 
oft this texture? If not will you please suggest 
a model and someth‘ng distinctly new to use as 
a trimming. 

The crinoline model in Vogue of 18 April 
is extremely pretty and it would look very well 
in your material trimmed with maltese or other 
light lace. Habit backs are still used some- 
what and if you are slight it is perhaps best for 
this model ; if not, inverted plaits would look 
better. Another model especia‘ly designed for 
crépe de chine and one which you may like 
better, is shown on page 387, Vogue, 6 June. 
A pale shade of light blue would be pretty used 
as a trimming on your gown, and these would 
be more distinctive and newer than black. In 
using either of the above models we advise the 
use of light blue velvet ribbon instead of black. 
Black velvet ribbon has been used to such an 
extent for the past year, that the reaction 1s 
more than likely to set in this autumn. 

1876. Making Over Tan Embroi- 
dered Crépe de Chine. To H. R. L.— 
I have a tan crépe de chine, the skirt made 
with groups of tucks, and a yoke set over it 
of the crépe de chine embroidery over white. 
The skirt is too short in tront, but as it has 
been hemmed, it can easily be let down. It is 
also torn in one place and a trifle soiled. The 
drop-skirt is of tan taffeta, good except the 
ruffle, which is about a toot deep and hope- 
lessly worn. The waist is embroidered almost 
all over, and is made over two linings, one of 
white taffeta and the other of white China 
silk, to show under lace. It is fastened at the 
side with frogs of turquoise and black chenille, 
with a panne velvet collar of same shade. 

From your description it seems that the crépe 
de chine gown must be very pretty. Should ad- 
vise putting a new ruffle on the tan under- 
skirt and having the crépe de chine cleaned, 
letting the hem down to make it long enough 
in front before it is cleaned. If, however, you 
do not want to wear the gown another season 
the same color, dying it black is advised. This 
is the most satisfactory color when a gown is 
embroidered or stitched, for it one chooses 
another color the embroidery is very likely to 
dye a different shade from the material, which 
does not look well. If the gown were dyed 
black it would look very weli over white, and 
the frogs could be light-blue and silver or white. 
Collar of blue. If the frogs on the gown now 
are not worn you could use them again. 

1877. Model for Gray Voile. To 
Montreail.—Would you be good enough to 
suggest a design for voile de Paris. I wish to 
have it made in August, but do not want any- 
thing fussy or intricate. I have bive silk 
slip for under, and also a mauve rose if you 
prefer it. 

Number 6362 in Vcgue of 23 May, which 
we suggested in Vogue of 20 June for your gray 
voile would not be at all difficult to make be- 
coming to your figure, and suitable for the 

(Continued on page vii) 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 131 29 AUGUST, 1901 
Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 
signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—3z6 bust The Vogue Weekly Pat- 
terns are sold at the uniform price ot fifty 
cents eachif accompanied with a coupon cut from 
any number of Vogue, or sixty cents without a 
coupon. 


He current pattern is for an underskirt 
composed of moreen, with an ad- 
justable flounce of closely plaited silk 

to match the moreen. The skirt is complete 
without the flounce, as the scalloped edge is 
finished with a band of silk also scalloped, 
piped with a contrasting color and ornamented 
with French dots. It is a great convenience to 
be able to remove the flounce at will and wear 
the petticoat with a short dress skirt, or where 
the streets are muddy. 

It is cut with a front width, a gore on each 
side and two at the back. The plaquet is made 
in the back seam, and the waist edge is fin- 
ished with a strip of silk binding stitched on the 
inside and through which drawstrings are run 
from each end across the back widths and two 
or three inches over the side gores where it is 
secured; a button and buttonhole also fasten the 
plaquet edges together, About three inches 
above the upper points ot the scallops a fly wrap 
made of a straight strip of the material (or, if 
preferred, lining to match), cut two and one- 
half inches wide, doubled, and with button- 
holes worked across the width at four and one- 
half inches distant apart, is stitched along just 
below the raw edges to the inside of the skirt 
A second flypiece with one raw edge turned 
over the other to make it neat is stitched just 
above the first one, which it will consequently 
overlap almost entirely. 

The closely plaited flounce is set into a band 
upon the under side of which buttons are sewn 
to correspond with the buttonholes and to fasten 
downwards so that the buttons set between the 
plain flywraps and the one carrying the button- 
holes. Another flounce gradually deepening 
towards the hack so as to make a traine may be 
made for wearing with traine dresses if the color 
chosen is suitable, and the pattern may of 
course also be carried out in white muslin or any 
wash goods. 

The necessary quantities are three and three- 
fourth yards of twenty-nine inch material for the 
skirt proper, six and one-half yards of twenty- 
two inch silk for the flounce, three-eighths on 
the cross for the pipings, and thirteen yards of 
ribbon for a drawstring. The pattern consists 
of half front, one side, and one back gores, half 
the scalloped band, half the flounce and half 
each of the fly wraps and band for top of the 
flounce. 

To cut out the skirt-—fold the material down 
the middle and cut the front width to the fold, 
then open out the material to its full width and 
cut the two gores up and down on the double 
material so as to get a pair of each, the strips 
for the wraps, if of the same material, may be 
cut from the selvage remnants, and joined for 
the required length. The scalloped band and 
the flounce must be cut across the silk and also 
joined to make sufficient length in each case, 

To make the skirt—stitch the seams either 
first to the right and then to the wrong sides, or 
make the turnings neat in any preferred way. 
Leave about twelve inches of the back seam at 
the top, open and make it into the plaquet, by 
hemming the edges and plaiting the lower 
corner over. ‘Turn in the waist edge and stitch 
the top one of the binding over the turning ; lay 
the drawstrings in place and secure the ends. 
See that they are well up away from the lower 
edge of the binding, which next stich. Then 
make the buttonhole on the plaquet hem just 
below the drawstring and sew a button on the 
opposite edge to meet it. 

Now prepare the silk scalloped band by join- 
ng it to the correct number of scallops; make 
the cording of the crosssway silk over a third 
soft cord. The lower edges may be run to 
that of the skirt and the band turned out to the 
right side; then the upper one must be slip- 
hemmed along under the silk edge through 
the cording and skirt, Decorate, with the 


French dots after pressing the edge nicely from 
The flounce when joined 


the wrong side. 





must be plaited which you can get done for a 
small outlay, either including the hem at lower 
edge, or doing that yourself beforehand ; place 
the raw top edge into a band of the silk made 
the same length as the fly wrap, and one inch 
wide when finished. 

Stitch the fly wrap pieces on as already de- 
scribed, and be sure the buttons exactly match 
the buttonholes as to distance. 

A very nice plain washing skirt may be made 
by a slight variation of this pattern as follows: 
When cutting the upper part of the skirt allow 
for a few tucks, and make them so that the 
lowest one is about one and a half inches above 
the corners of the scallops and under the lowest 
tuck make a half inch one to the inside of the 
skirt. Make a narrow hem round the scalloped 
edge and sew a frill of lace to it, then instead 
of the finely plaited flounce have a frill of nice 
strong embroidery of which gather the top edge 
and set it under the half-inch tuck on the 
inside of skirt; stitch this through twice from 
the right side, the two rows of stitching being 
one eighth of an inch apart. Besides being a 
very pretty skirt this would easily launder. 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 


For description, see this page. 


VOGUE PATTERNS 


Vogue has enlarged its pattern department to 
include all numbered fashions that it publishes. 

The best cutters and designers are employed 
and patterns can be had in all sizes from 32 to 
44 bust measure. 


These new arrangements give Vogue readers 
an opportunity to get in great variety patterns 
of new, smart and exceptionally pretty models 
at very moderate prices, as follows: — 


TWO DOLLARS 


Princess dress or any entire gown 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF 


Long coat or cloak 


ONE DOLLAR 


A bodice, including sleeve, a skirt or a jacket 


131, UNDERSKIRT 


Cut paper pattern No. 131 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


The next pattern will be No 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


O Ne of the recently imported night gowns 


is made in a novel but very becoming 

manner, fastening at the back with 
two flat lingerie buttons. The front has a deep 
V-shaped yoke, composed of alternate rows 
meeting in points of fine white embroidery and 
Valenciennes insertion. Between the point of 
the yoke in front and the sleeve the front of 
nainsook is laid in fine tucks about four inches 
long. The back is made in the same way ex- 
cept the yoke is not as deep. The collar is a 
straight double band of insertion and embroidery, 
finished with a little ruffle of lace and run through 
with a three-inch band of soft satin ribbon tied 
in a big bow at the back; a satin waist ribbon 
is a’so fastened to the side seams and it may be 
tied in front or at the back. The bottom may 
be hemmed in a deep hem or finished with a 
lace-trimmed ruffle. 
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132, Long Coat 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


A sleeve, a collar 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
One Dollar, for a whole dress or coat 
Fifty Cents, for any part of a suit 
The regular Vogue weekly coupon patterns 
in 36-bust only are uniformly fifty cents each 
with coupon or sixty cents without coupon. 
Remittances must accompany orders. 


An illustrated sheet ot Vogue Coupon Pat- 
terns sent on request, 


Address VOGUE, 7 W. 29th St., New York. 


CUT-TO-ORDER-PATTERNS 


Ogue will cut patterns to order according 
to exact measurements. For these 


measurements a blank form will be 
sent on request. The prices for the Cut-to- 
Order-Patterns are as follows : $4.50, an entire 
gown with sleeve; $2.50, a separate skin, 
bodice or jacket ; $3.00, a long coat or cloak ; 
50 cts. a sleeve. Children’s clothes, $1.50 for a 
whole dress or coat with sleeve, 25 cents for a 
sleeve only. Misses not over seventeen, $1. 25 
tor skirts, jackets and waists with sleeve; $1.50 
for long coat and 35 cents for a sleeve only 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E Nelosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


SOC OCC OS OD EHO SESO CSO REO EEEED 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued trom page ii) 

extended tab fronts and is in groups of bias 
tucks. Revers faced with chamois-culored 
cloth and braided. Cuffs to match. The vest, 
which fastens at left with black satin rosette, is 
of the cloth elaborately embroidered in silver, 
and the edges are finished with a narrow double 
bias fold of black satin Stock and vest front, 
which shows in vest opening towards left side, 
of ivory point de géne over ivory louisine. Hat 
of ivory cloth in cut folds, trimmed with velvet 
autumn leaves and tiny black velvet bows. 

Upper Richt.—Tailor-made gown of navy- 
blue cheviot serge over navy-blue taffeta. The 
foundation is circular, finished with a plaited 
flounce. The serge drop-skirt is five-gored, 
with a graduated circular flounce. The gore 
seams are tailor finish, with small revers turned 
back on gores, with four black crochet buttons 
with cross threads of gold in corners. Flounce 
headed by rows of stitching. The Eton coat 
has fronts finished in rounded points, with a 
black stlk passementerie design appliquéd just 
above waist line. Beige moiré cutaway vest 
front fastens with three small black and gold 
buttons. Fancy collar of tucked beige brillian- 
tine, with Russian lace appliqué border. Sleeve 
finished with fold of moiré and small black pas- 
sementerie design on outer corner. Blouse 
waist ot black dotted white satin foulard, with 
black satin collar top. Navy-blue French bea- 
ver hat, with shaded velvet poppies and blue 
chiffon. 

Lower Ricut Ficure.—Evening wrap of 
white, gray and black. 

Lower Ricut Ficure.—Evening cape of 
brocade in white, silver-gray and black, lined 
with white satin. Double accordion-plaited 
flounce on border of black chiffon over white, 
each headed and edged with a tiny ruche, 
Just below the shoulders is a narrower trimming 
of the same kind. The high flaring collar is 
also faced with the double plaitings. Above 
and below the plaiting, round shoulders, and 
four inches above border flounce are wavy 
bands of black French lace passing under medal- 
lions of ivory Point de Géne at intervals of six- 
teen inches on lower band and twelve and nine 
in order above. A large medallion and lace 
bow with long ends trims back of collar Hat 
of pale rose mirroir velvet with brim in folds. 
Crown draped with rhinestone buckle, four 
mink tails strapping brim. 
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BecinninG AT Lerr.—Tailor-made princess 
gown of navy blue camel’s hair over same color 
taffeta. The foundation is finished with two 
side-plaited ruffles. The princess drop-skirt is 
tucked in half-inch tucks and has a shaped cir- 
cular flounce headed by a stitched band and hav- 
ing rows of stitching at hem. The boléro and 
sleeves are tucked with stitched band bordering. 
A graduated under.band of black satin shows 
below border and is piped on edge with deep 
cream satin. Vest tront and undersleeves of 
deep cream Bruges lace. Wristbands of black 
satin with stitched cream satin band. Tulle 
scarf at top of stock passing through buttonhole 
slashing at sides wrth rosette at back. Beige 
felt hat edged with black satin. Iridescent 
black cocque plume curving round brim, Satin 
rosette bow under brim at left. 

Upper Centre.—Plum color light weight 
Venetian cloth over same color taffeta, The 
circular drop-skirt is tailor-finished at hem and 
shaped belt. The fancy boléro 1s bordered with 
rows of stitching and is lined with beige satin. 
Black velvet tabs with antique silver clasps fas- 
ten. Under blouse is of tucked deep cream 
crépe de chine, with stitched turquoise taffeta 
collar top. Black felt turban with white velvet 
piping brim. Silver buckle towards left with 
two black ostrich tip pompons. Drapery of 
cream Venise run with silver threads around 
crown, 

Lower 


Centre. — Castor light weight 


* French broadcloth princess skirt over same color 


taffeta, with box-plaited velvet bodice in a 
deeper shade. Small silver and pearl buttons 
trim plaits. Stock of Duchesse lace with pale 
blue satin, collartops. Upper part of sleeves of 
the velvet, lower part of cloth with stitching at 
elbow. Velvet cuff with small over-cuff ot 
satin. The skirt has two circular graduated 
flounces stitched in design, headed by stitching. 
Large hat of stitched folds ot the cleth, with 
castor velvet bands on brim and around crown. 
Silver buckle. Natural grade pompons. 


At Ricut.—Medium gray camel's hair 
serge over a pale gray taffeta. The circular 
cloth drop skirt gives the effect ot a double 
tunic with a graduated circular flounce below. 
A stitched band finishes edges on tunic and 
following the outline of the slashes at front. 
The boléro waist carries out the idea of the 
skirt and is similarly finished. The collar 
points, cuffs, undersleeves and lower part of 
waist are closely stitched in selftone. Hat of 
pale gray felt with cut fold brim. Smoke 
color ostrich plumes and velvet nasturtiums 
trim. A small black velvet bow back of the 
nasturtiums under brim PAGE 139. 

Becinninc at Le#t.—Navy blue silk and 
wool crepon figured with a dot, over same color 
taffeta. The crepon drop-skirt is circular with 
two circular flounces, with group of four tucks 
in skirt at heading A band of beige taffeta, 
cut in design, is etched on border, and forms a 
shallow yoke at waist. The Eton has sailor 
collar and fronts finished with stitched beige 
bands, and above waist line is a wide band of 
biege Russian lace over pale green taffeta, 
which blouses slightly at front over the wide 
girdle of black satin which is drawn down to 
an enameled buckle. Sleeves bordered with 
the Russian lace, which is drawn into a deep 
cuff to match. Tiny enameled button in the 
upward points of lace on sleeves and Eton. 
Biege cloth hat in cut folds trimmed with black 
silk and velvet poppies with pale green velvet 
foliage. 

Urrer Centre.—Black velvet boléro with 
border insertion of twine color Point Arabe. 
Tucked yoke and collar of twine color crepe de 
chine, with lace revers caught back by turquoise 
buckles with tiny velvet bows. Velvet sash 
ends at back. Tucked twine color chiffon vest 
front and blouse with black velvet girdle. 
frill of double chiffon at elbow. Circular skirt 
of crépe de chine laid in shallow box plaits over 
a circular foundation of twine color taffeta. 
An irregular appliqué of black velvet and Point 
Arabe finishes hem of skirt. Black velvet 
picture hat with ruche of silk tea rose petals 
with pompon of green and black velvet foliage 
at left. 

Lower Centre,—Biscuit color basket cloth 
over same color taffeta. The drop-skirt is cir- 
cular, trimmed with double bands of Persian 
trimming forming graduated diamonds. The 
boléro is bordered by a band of the same trim- 
ming. The under-blouse is of plaited Persian 
figured chiffon with Cluny medallion insertions in 
yoke. Girdle of black satin in folds with Per- 
sian trimming between. Picture hat of black 
velvet with black ostrich plumes, faced with 
tucked white chiffon. 

At Ricut.—Duli red French broadcloth 
over same color taffeta. The foundation is 
circular, finished with two side-plaited flounces. 
The cloth drop-skirt is three-pieced, with 
graduated circular flounce. The front gore 
seams are outlined with two rows of fancy black 
and silver braid. A band of Persian embroid- 
ery in dull reds and greens on a black ground 
heads the flounce, and is outlined by the braid. 
The Eton waist has braid in rows, outlining 
seams trom shoulder, front and back, and bor- 
dering the revers, which are of the Persian em- 
broidery. Wristbands and wide outside girdle 
also of the embroidery Inner girdle of black 
velvet. Soft vest front of point appliqué and 
tucked cream.white chiffon. Stock and V of 
cream satin, with stitched crosswise tolds of 
black satin. L’Aiglon collar on Eton of the 
embroidery. Large hat of chenille braid and 
black chiffon folds, with black ostrich plumes 
and rhinestone ornament. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPON- 
DENTS 
(Continued from page 143) 

material, but as you wish even a plainer design 
we suggest the lower left figure on page 35 
Vogue 18 July, made over either the blue or 
mauve slip. Have inner vest of white plaited 
mousseline de soie appliquéd with lace for yoke 
and collar, laced across with black or mauve 
velvet. Collar of the voile tucked or corded 
and finished on the edge wtih guipure. As 
you are stout across the bust make the collar 
shorter in front, stopping above the bust. The 
vest will give a slight effect, and the bodice may 
come over the skirt finished with a stitched 
band. This gives a longer waisted appearance 
than when the waist is under the skirt. 


1878. Laundering Heavy Linen 
Gown. To F. H. D.—Should a shirt waist 
dress of enclosed linen be starched when laun- 
dered also whether it should be blued ? 

A shirt waist costume like enclosed sample 
should not be starched or blued when laundered. 
These gowns are very pretty if embroidered in 
white or pale colored linens in a yoke effect— 
embroidered also on the narrow cuffs and down 
the central box plait of the shirt. 


1879. Lace Bodice and Lace Gowns. 
ToG, G. J.—(1) Will Vogue be kind enough 
to tell me whether a bodice of hand-made lace 
over some becoming color will be good style next 
winter? If so what kind of lace do you sug- 
gest, appliqué or net or some variety of heavy 
lace? Do you suggest a dark colored lace, 
cream or white? How should such a waist be 
made ? I am tall and slender, but can wear plain 
bodices by using a little care in the design. 

(2) Will lace dresses be worn next winter? 
Is it too early to say which will be the smartest, 
black, white or cream ? 

(1) Lace bodices, we think, will be good 
style during the winter, but we advise making 
the bodice over white. Both appliqué and 
heavier all-over laces will be worn.  Lierre, 
Honiton and guipure all make pretty blouses. 
If to wear uuder a coat a light lace would be 
more comfortable, we think. Wethink a pale 
écru, the prettiest shade, made perfectly plain, 
depending upon the fit for the style, and it may 
have a yoke effect and knot, also top of collar 
of light blue, pale green or yellow panne velvet. 

(2) Handsome lace dresses, like handsome 
lace used as a trimming, is always good style, 
White, cream and black will all be worn. 


1880 Travelling Suit To Ignorance. 
—(1) How should a bride dress her hair and 
what should she wear in her hair when she is 
to wear neither hat nor veil? 

(2) Kindly tell me how to make my travel- 
ing suit and what is to be the new fall shade in 
goods. 

(1) It is very unusualy for a bride to wear 
neither hat or veil, and we cannot tell you 
what to wear without knowing what style and 
color your gown is to be. 

(2) Your travelling suit would look very 
well made of gray cloth like model on upper 
left figure of page, entitled Early Aurumn 
Gowns, in Vogue of 30 Aug., or like the 
centre figure on the same page, There is no 
one shade that is new, but there are new shades 
of green and red cloths which will be worn. 
Green promises to be worn to some extent. 
The light colored cloths in gray and tan will also 
be popular, we think. 


1881. Remodelling Gown. ToL. T. 
—Will Vogue kindly give the writer a few ideas 
on the remodeling of gown like enclosed sample. 
The skirt is cut with a wide flounce, not shaped, 
and no goods under flounce. In order to 
lengthen a little what could I use as an inser 
tion? and what will trim it stylishly? The 
waist has hada round yoke. I now want some- 
thing different. I want to use the dress for 
afternoon wear or the theatre. Am specially 
fond of something plain and stylish. 


The gown sample of which you enclose would | 


look well made over like the first figure on 


middle page, Vogue, 11 July, shaping your | 


flounces and inserting lace as in the illustration. 


The bodice is crossed with lace and any pretty pat- | 
| jar Dysaline Cream, for $9.50; or for $8.25, 


terned lace that is not too light, and a fall shade 
of ecru could be used. Another good model is 
illustrated on page 77, of Vogue, 1 Aug., No. 
6431. On this model insert a band of taffeta, 
embroidered as described on page viii, 
trimming of the bodice is also embroider:d taf- 
teta. This gown is plain and modish. 





The | 


1882. Men’s Dress for an Afternoon 
or Evening Wedding. To J. A. Ben- 
son.—Kindly let me know how a young man 
of moderate means and short of stature—five 
foot three—should dress tor an evening or an 
afternoon wedding. Please include in your an- 
swer the dress from head to foot. 

For an afternoon wedding a man should wear 
a black or dark gray frock coat, gray striped 
trousers of worsted or cashmere, single- or 
double-breasted white waistcoat, straight- or 
slightly poke-pointed standing collar, plain 
white shirt with cuffs attached, once-folded as- 
cot or four-in-hand tie, black hose, and high- 
buttoned patent leather boots. It is usual for a 
groom, best man or usher to wear light ties and 
light- or pearl-colored gloves, but a guest may 
wear a dark tie and should wear tan gloves. 
For an evening wedding the dress should be an 
evening suit of the regulation cut, single- or 
double-breasted white waistcoat, plain white 
shirt, pearl studs, white tie, straight- or slightly 
poke-pointed standing collar, dark hose, but- 
toned patent leather boots and white gloves. A 
man’s hight does not in any way change the 
dress, and his degree of wealth affects only the 
quality, not the torm, 


1883. Receptions. Card Etiquette. 
To R.S. V. P. (1) Ona bride’s ** at home’’ 
days, which are two special Tuesdays does she 
receive both in the afternoon and evening ? 

(2) Is her husband supposed to receive with 
her, and does he wear dress clothes in the eve- 
ning ? 

(3) What refreshments should be served and 
how ? 

(4) Is the bride supposed to return all calls 
made on those days? How should she leave cards 
and how soon should the calls be returned? 
Is it good form to leave only one card even 
though there may be several persons called on ? 

(1) Either have afternoon or evening recep- 
tions, but do not receive both afternoon and 
evening. It is most usual to have afternoon 
receptions from four until seven. 

(2) The husband 1s usually about the rooms 
but does not receive the guests with his wife. If 
you have evening receptions full evening dress 
should be worn by both host and hostess, 

(3) For an afternoon reception serve tea, 
chocolate, small sandwiches, cakes and ices. 
At large receptions, bouillon and salads are also 
served. Usually the table in the dining room 
is prettily decorated and set with the necessary 
cups and so forth, and either served by young 
ladies invited to pour tea or chocolate, or by the 
hostess, with the assistance of the waitress, who 
takes away the soiled cups, brings plates, etc., 
when needed, or the refreshments are served by 
waiters engaged especially for the reception. 
This is not necessary except for large formal re- 
ceptions, not informal days-at-home. In the 
evening about the same thing is served, omit- 
ting the tea or chocolate and serving bouillon, 
punch and black coffee. This is for a buffet 
supper not a course supper where the guests are 
seated and served at small tables as a large lun- 
cheon or dinner would be. 

(4) Of course the bride shuuid return all 
calls made on her, whether on her days or not. 
One card is now considered to be sufficient even 
when calling on more than one, if of the same 
family. It two families live together, for in- 
stance a married daughter and her mother, two 
cards should be left; or if you call on the 
guests of your triends, two or more cards should 
be left. It is best to return first calls as soon 
as possible—that is, within a week or two —but 
if you have a great many calls to return, this is 
not always possible ; in that case, return them 
as soon as youcan. It is a good idea to keepa 
book of record—that is, put in the names of your 
callers and the day they called opposite this, the 
day you returned thecall. In this way you are 
sure of returning the calls in proper order. 





Ou may obtain one month’s treatment 
Y of Dr. Dys’ celebrated Sachets de 
Toilette, consisting of one box Sach- 

ets de Beauté, one flacon Sevé Dermale, one 


instead of Sachets de Beauté you may have Sach- 
ets de Fraicheur. If you take Sachets de 
Jeunesse, Sachets Concentré or Sachets a 
]’ Aubépine instead of Sachets de Beauté, the 
month’s treatment will cost you $7.00. V. 
Darsy, 21 W. 30th St., New York. 
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| NoTE.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for 1ts 
readers. Iuquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE LOVERS OF THE WOODS 


BY WILLIAM H. BOARDMAN, MC CLURE, PHIL~ 


LIPS AND COMPANY, 


of all the thousands who annually seek 

the woods, have attained to anything like 
the appreciation of their possibilities that is evinced 
by this author, whose book from preface to 
finish is instinct with the inspiration and the 
healing of intelligent contact with nature. As 
defined by Mr. Boardman, the true sportsman is 
he who uses his ‘* accomplishment of being able 
to use his eyes set to nobler purposes than wan- 
ton killing, and he learns that it is a never- 
ending joy to win acquaintance with the timber 
trees and forest shrubs and plants ; to learn how 
the animals live and think ; to know well and 
understand the splendid simple men whom a 
lifetime in the woods sometimes produces ; and, 
perhaps best of all, he finds the pictures in the 
woods. 

*¢ An idle vacation is not the best rest for the 
body or for the mind It is a poor diversion, 
this turning from a full life to an empty one, 
and there is little rest in it. That which is 
known to some engineers as the ‘fatigue of 
metals,’ a supposed loss of strength due to 
often-repeated small strains no one of which is 
a breaking strain, is not cured by a disuse of 
the metal. An outing needs an occupation, a 
change of work. It need not be strenuous, but 
it should be a subject for diverting thought and 
reading during ‘the winter ; one that makes the 
vacation longed for ; that strengthens the mus- 
cles by use and stimulates the mind with daily 
accessions of knowledge. A changed occupa- 
tion that brings a daily appetite and has a daily 
motive is what most men need to help them 
rest, and this the woods always yield to the 
seeker who comes to them in the nght spirit 
and with good guidance.”’ 


I is a safe statement that not one in twenty 


The chapters which follow are devoted to ex- 
position of the occupations in the woods, the 
first to be treated being the breeding of trout, 
a subject of exceeding interest to the stay-at- 
home reader as well as to the sportsman, From 
the next chapter, A Man with an Axe, the 
tollowing quotation is made. Mr. Hardy and 
his guide John having followed the North 
Woods trail all day, decide to build a night 
camp, in preparation for which the one plays 
the star role. This suggests an informing dis- 
sertation on the axe : 


oe Possibly a woodsman’s tool more nearly per- 
fect and capable of a greater variety of uses than 
the axe may sometime be invented, but it does 
not seem probable. A two-handed cross-cut 
saw is more economical of time and of material, 
in falling and cutting lengths of timber in large 
quantities, An adz issomewhat more conveni- 
ent for flattening the upper side of timber that 
cannot be easily turned over. A broadaxe hews 
to the line more accurately. A hammer or a 
maul, for special services, is better than the poil 
of an axe. But in the hands of a master the 
axe does all this work and much other work, 
well and quickly. In the matter of weight and 
pattern the masters have their fancies. One 
may prefer a few more ounces in the poll and 
less in the cheek, while another prefers the 
slightly fatter cheek because it throws a chip 
more smartly ; but the variations in pattern 
from the development of centuries of fining 
down are small indeed. There are preferences 
for extra weight or for lightness, for use in 
hard wood or soft wood, or for service where 
the axe is to be carried more than it is used, but 
the man with a three or three-and-a-half pound 
sharp axe who complains of his tool, is not a 
master. 

‘* There are leaning forest trees that cannot 
be cut and dropped where the master wants 
them to go without the use of a rope, but they 
are not common, and he will study long before 
losing belief that with his axe alone he can put 





the tree where he wants it. He may possibly 
drop an adjoining tree so that its crotch will be 
hung up on the leaning one and act as a sway- 
ing brace to swing the obstinate one in the way 
it should go, Ordinarily, when a doomed tree 
has been viewed trom two sides, the exact line, 
within a yard, where it is tofall, is quickly fore- 
told, and when bushes or limbs that might in- 
terfere with the full swing are cleared away the 
rhythmic strokes begin. You could dance to 
the perfect time and musical ring of the axe un- 
til the great notch is cut; and the blows have 
followed each other with such wonderful pre- 
cision that the cut surface is as smooth as a 
baby’s cheek. No golfer can swing more truly 
or carry through more freely than the trained 
woodsman swings his axe. A few strokes on 
the opposite side and the tree crashes down on 
the chosen line. 

‘« But tree-cutting is only one of the many 
uses of the axe. Miles away from the grina- 
stone, its edge is guarded with the greatest care, 
and although other tools are handy, the axe 
alone is equal to all the requirements of building 
woods’ structures and operating them.”’ 


Boat-building and boat-carrying in the woods 
form another interesting chapter of woodcraft, 
the type of boat being that which men can com- 
fortavly carry in tramps through the woods from 
stream to stream : 


** No man can be said to have invented or 
designed the carry boat, for it has been a slow 
development, with improvements suggested by 
use. Aman can carry tor a short distance a 
pointed scow that may weigh two hundred 
pounds and be capable of transporting four men 
comfortably. Light canoes can be easily car- 
ried by one man, but those that are light enough 
for this purpose, being designed for movement 
by a paddle instead of by oars are necessarily un- 
seaworthy, even in small waters. A light canoe 
is a pleasure toy, quite unsatisfactory for most 
sporting purposes. 

‘¢ The designing of a boat fitted with oars 
and a carrying yoke seems to have been begun 
seriously by different persons after the year 1860. 
In 1865 it was best known as the ‘ Saranac 
boat.’ ‘The bow alone was pointed, the gun- 
wale lines tapering inward on nearly a straight 
line from amidships to a narrow, square stern. 
They were clinker-built, of thin boards, each 
of whose lower edges lapped over the board 
next below. They rarely weighed less than one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds ; they leaked 
after much exposure to the sun and wind ; but 
they were swifter and more stanch than any ca- 
noe of similar weight, and the designers were 
on the right track. 

‘« Since then it has been a pretty race in com- 
petitive designing by men who have used the 
boats as well as built them ; sturdy, ingenious 
woodsmen who generously applauded each oth- 
er’s successes. One of them was easily a leader, 
for all got their best suggestions from Henry 
Dwight Grant. Hulls have been built of can- 
vas, paper, aluminum, rawhide, Spanish cedar, 
and pine; but there is nothing like pine, and 
it should come from the region of the Great 
Lakes, It must be the very old white pine that 
is called ‘cork pine,’ or ‘pumpkin pine.’ It 
has narrow sapwood. It is received in huge 
planks five or six inches thick, each containing 
two hundred or more feet, board measure, and 
the honest builder overhauis many of them to 
get and use one that ‘is absolutely free from 
shakes and knocks, straight-grained and strong. 
Then the planks are ‘ quartered,’ strips from 
a quarter to an eighth of an inch thick rived 
out on a line toward the heart of the tree. 
These are slowly seasoned and tested, and only 
the perfect, toughest strips, selected by a mas- 
ter, should be used. A fourteen-foot ship that 
weighs only sixty pounds and carries a thousand 
pounds of load over rough water ; which is 
safe ; which travels easily faster than four miles 
an hour; which never leaks ; and which lasts, 
with ordinarily good care, for twenty years — 
needs to be made by a man who knows 
how, and who is passionately fond of being 
honest.”” 


Other portions of the book are devoted to all 
manner of wood experience, numberless being 
the practical suggestions given as to how best to 
meet the varying conditions and experiences that 
fall to the lot of the woodscraftsman at every 
turn. The selection of topics and the intimate 
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knowledge displayed of every detail of life in the 
woods make the book a most valuable addition 
to the library of every man and youth who 
wishes to getall out of woodcraft that there 1s to 
be had. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE CREED OF THE PRESBYTERI- 
ANS. By Rev. Ecsert W. Smith, D.D. 


Tue Baxer Taytor Company. 


"| “His is an explanatory rather than a 
controversial work, it being an at- 
tempt to acquaint the layman with 

the provisions of the creed, its history and such 

other matters in connection with it as are likely 
to excite his interest. 

The reverend author is thoroughly in love 
with his subject, and a more bigoted creedist it 
would be difficult to find. Calvinism is his 
God, The reader is amazed, in turning the 
leaves, to find Calvin, Calvin on page after 
page, Christ and God rarely. For Calvinism 
every good and noble trait and every creditable 
achievement in human nature and human his- 
tory is pre-empted, from charity and honesty to 
the Constitution of the United Statesr. Mr. 
Smith is apparently of the opinion that but for 
Calvinism, the Gospel of Christ might never 
have been promulgated, since it is the alleged 
interpreter, Calvin, and not the Christ who is 
glorified throughout the book, and who is made 
responsible for all the goodness that has resulted 
from the spread of the Gospel. The alleged 
holy deeds of the Calvinists are blazoned on ev- 
ery page, but the reader looks in vain for any 
record of .heir shortcomings. Much is made 
of the Calvinists’ share in the War of Inde- 
pendence—and it is the lion's share that is 
claimed for them—but a great silence is pre- 
served in regard to the attitude of the Calvinists 
in the Civil War. Such special pleading ill- 
becomes a reverend writer who lays so much 
stress on the exceeding honesty of those who 
profess his creed. The author’s endeavors to 
make science the handmaid of Calvin are sim- 
ply farcical ; in fact, the impression left on the 
reader’s mind is that the Rev. Mr. Smith is so 
warped of judgment as to make him an untrust- 
worthy guide tor those laymen who desire to 
know the truth. The most interesting aspect 
of the book is the revelation the author un- 
consciously makes in it of the effect upon 
character of an unquestioning belief in a creed. 
As a case in point, Mr. Smith is an interesting 
study. 


THE STORY OF SARAH. By M. Louise 


ForssLuND. BRrENTANO’S. 


The story opens promisingly, the author 
having selected for a background a certain Long 
Island locality, well known to herself but un- 
hackneyed as a literary subject. Had the inter- 
est and the general excellence of the first chap- 
ter been maintained throughout the bock, the 
story would have been exceptionally good; as it 
is it sinks in many places into a commonplace 
narrative of vulgar persons and fisher folk, their 
coarseness unrelieved by humor or by any other 
quality that makes them endurable. If the story 
were subjected to pruning and the author’s style 
edited into something appro*ching standard Eng- 
lish, the book could be commended as a read- 
able summer story. 


SIRIUS. By Extren Tuorneycrart Fow- 


Ler. D, Appleton AND ComMPANY. 


Encouraged apparently by the praise lavished 
upon her previous longer efforts Miss Fowler 
has ventured a volume of short stories which is 
likely to repel readers if they take the leading 
one, which gives the title to the volume as the 
measure of what follows. Dog bite and the 
waxing and the warning of the loves of a man 
and a maid make up as genuine a silly season 
story as could be found. However the other of 
the score of stories are without exception much 
better than the, first one. An Artistic Nemesis 
is a pretty trifle in which the vanity of a man 
gets a severe punishment, the other subjects be- 
ing selected with a view of giving various phases 
of modern life, much in the way of characterr 
study being attempted. As a whole the stories 
are interesting but most readers will much pre- 
fer the author’s earlier works. 





A SECOND USE FOR COUPON 
PATTERN 130 
(Published last week, 22 Aug., 1901) 


S sailor blouses are so frequently worn 
A with serge skirt by girls of the age 
for which the coupon pattern of last 

week is designed, it will interest many to know 


how to cut a regulation man-o’-war shape blouse 
from the lining portion of the pattern. 





First pin the under arm edges of pattern to- 
gether ; then slash it at intervals as shown in 
the diagram. Place it on the double-width ma- 
terial with the back edge to the fold and the cor- 
ners of the slashes apart. Allow two inches 
extra to the length and also to the width at the 
lower part of the front edge, sloping the Jatter 
gradually out and continuing the slope of the 
shoulder so that if folded where the small dotted 
line is, the collar part of the edge will fit the seam 
part when laid overit. Take the pattern for 
the back part of the collar from the back as 
indicated by dots, and, as you will see, slightly 
higher at the middle of the neck ; the back col- 
lar is joined to the front by placing the two 
arrows together, making the turnings outside 
when turned down into place, and the back neck 
will meet that of blouse after shoulder is seamed 
up. The collar facing is cut all in one piece. 





To cut the sleeve use the upper part of plain 
sleeve pattern, upon which draw the under as if 
it were lying on it, the front edges together ; 
then fold the outer edge to meet the line for 
under, and slash the sleeve through almost to 
the fold, as illustrated. Place the fold to one 
of the cloth on a straight thread, and open 
the slashes accordingly, then cut out half inch 
outside the edge. Open out the sleeve and 
slope the underpart of top edge. 

The diagram illustrates the sleeve when 
opened out with the upper from which it has 
been cut lying on it. The top edge is gath- 
ered, also the wrist edge, which is finished with 
a band. 

The fronts must fold as in illustration, the 
one side buttoning to the other so that the 
buttons rest under the collar, or they may tie 
with ribbons as preferred. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Reparep Frurr Dessert. — Cover with 
P water and stew until tender any kind of 
fruit desired. This may include straw- 
berries, blackberries, pears, peaches, quinces, 
apples or the standards in prunes, figs or 
prunello. Add sugar, pour off most of the 
juice and pour the fruit into a round dish com- 
pletely lined with lady fingers or sponge cake 
sliced. Set on ice until pertectly chilled. Just 
before serving place in hot water for a moment 
to loosen mold, then turn mold up side down on 
serving dish. Cover top with whipped cream 
and serve 
Jettrep ConsommMe.—To one can of pre- 
pared consommé soup add the pressed juice of a 
dozen boiled carrots and a bunch of parsley. 
Pour this hot over a half box of gelatine dis- 
solved in water. Season with salt and a dash 
of red pepper, and set onice. When ready to 
serve it should be of the consistency of wine 
jelly and should be served ‘n builloncups. The 
strong flavor of the carrot gives piquancy to 
this buillon and should not be omitted, as the 
gelatine weakens the flavor, 
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TRAVELING and 
STORM COAT | 


Our latest London model. 


Waterproof Cloth. (No Rubber ) 


In stock or to order. 





A REAL COMFORT 
THE 


Baby-Bottle Basket 





Above shows basket arranged for four bottles 
A compact, portable, traveling ice- 


box in which babies’ bottles containing | 


the prepared food or milk may be eas- 
ily carried by hand with the greatest | 
convenience. 

The difficulty of preparing food in 
the train, the danger of milk souring in 
hot weather entirely overcome. Inval- 
uable as an ice-box in summer hotels, 
or in the sick-room. 

Only necessary to refill with ice once 
in twenty-four hours in extreme sum- 
mer heat. Size of basket 1rox1o0 inches; 
adapted to four, eight and twelve bottles 
with separate compartment for ice. 


E. A. MORRISON & SON 


893 Broadway, New York City 
SOLE AGENTS 











The most complete and extensive 
line of Hosiery in America..... 


Everything you can want for Men, Women 


and Children. 


Lace and Novelty Hosiery in original and 
confined styles. 


Always Something New 





Sold everywhere in United States and Canada 


Lord & Taylor 


(WHOLESALE) 


NEW YORK 


Ko ” 
SOLE OWNERS 











FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


| A collection of portraits of ladies originally published in Vogue. 
| Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 3 West 29th 
| St., New York. 


WARTRAy 


In Competition Against the World 


received the only and highest award at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900, in a class numbering 611 exhibitors, 


The Highest Grade 


and 


| Purest Ginger Ale 
“© Ain American Product. 


GOLD MEDAL 
At the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


On sale at Clubs, Hotels, Cafes, and by 
leading Purveyors. 


Made by THE VARTRAY WATER COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 




























Silks and 
Dress Goods 


Now on exhibition a special dis- 





| 
| 
| play of 
| Fall Silks and 
Dress Goods 


| for the benefit of Strangers visit- 
| 


| ing the city. 

This is a rare opportunity to 
| select exclusive Fabrics before the 
| assortments are broken. 
| Special wholesale prices to deal- 
/ers and manufacturers for cut 


| lengths. 


Lord& Taylor 
| Broadway & 2oth St. 





improved Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 
For Spring 1901 


onger and tighter over hips than formerly, 
conforming to present demands of fashion. 


| PANSY CORSET CO. 
| Cor. B’way and 20th St. 
| NEW YORK 








‘AUG 29 1901 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 6434.—Castor camel’s-hair cheviot 
F over a pale castor taffeta. The founda- 
tion is three-pieced with a side-plaited 
ruffle. The cheviot drop-skirt is three-pieced 
with a graduated circular flounce laid in shallow 
box plaits. Narrow velvet straps of the same 
shade, stitched on edges, trim seams and are in 
groups of three, then two rows on flounce. 
The boléro is long, with double-breasted fronts, 
is piped on border with velvet, with rows of 
stitching beyond. | Wide collar of the velvet, 
trimmed with narrow folds of same, outlining a 
stitched band of the cloth. Velvet girdle. 
Toque with soft crown in folds on edge of bluet 
panne velvet, with underbrim edged with Rus- 
sian lace over tucked facing of white chiffon. 
Black velvet roses. 

Fig. 6436.—Wedding dress of satin finish, 
ivory white crépe de chine combined with chif- 
fon, over white taffeta. The training foundation 
is circular, with a deep circular flounce, edged 
with an accordion-plaited frill. The crépe de 
chine drop-skirt is also circular and has a deep 
flounce, shaped in curves at top, of accordion- 
plaited chiffon headed by a double ruche of 
narrow, real Mechlin edging, with three frills 
of the same lace three inches apart at hem. 

The waist has large designs of the Mechlin, 
inserted on back, yoke and sleeves, with tiny 
edging outhning and connecting. Below the 
yoke the vest front of chiffon is in tour rows of 
shirred tucking, edged with lace. The crépe 
fronts under the revers have a little fullness 
in an under plait. The revers are narrow 
accordion plaitings of chiffon edged with lace, 
on a mousseline de soie foundation, and con- 
tinue as a rounded collar across shoulders below 
yoke. Chiffon girdle with accordion-plaited 
scarf end at left side finished with accordion- 
plaited rufe headed and edged with lace. Tulle 
veiled, with orange blossom wreath. 
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Fig. 6438.—Long coat of light tan covert 
cloth with fitted back and double-breasted box- 
front. Seams with broad welt tailor finish 
Stitched strap with button on sleeve. Pockets 
with lengthwise tailored slit. Black velvet 
collar. Large hat of black chenille braid with 
straw, trimmed with three ostrich plumes, 
black velvet band and fancy buckle. 

Fig. 6440.—Navy blue French camel’s hair 
over same color taffeta. The foundation is cir- 
cular with a side-plaited, graduated ruffle. The 
drop-skirt is circular, with groups of tucks at 
sides and back, and has a graduated circular 
flounce, with reversed tucks in groups of two. 
The Eton coat is in all-over reverse tucks which 
on the sleeves flare five inches from wrist. The 
fullness is drawn into a tucked wristband. The 
wide collar is of scarlet moire with a wide, shaped 
band of navy blue taffeta closely stitched, trim- 
ming it. Silver ball buttons trim fronts. 
Blouse of cream louisine with Cluny yoke, 
run with narrow black velvet ribbon. Broad hat 
of blue felt. Buckle of cut steel and gilt. 
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Tijese Are Only Three 






Among the many High-Class Street Hats we are constantly creating fit our 
Tailored Hat Wepartment. Bou can see more of them by sending for our 


booklet, “ Catlored Hats.” 
The mark of Erclusive and High- @ Grade Designs and APaterials 


Gage Brothers K Co, Chicago 























MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 2Ist Street, New York 


All the newest models. Corsets for reducing corpulence and 
lengthening the waist. Perfect fit guaranteed 


Our corsets are universally admitted to be of superior Style, Finish and Workmanship 
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